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htrty SeUnktr - P. J. N. S«Unker {Univer«Lty of Wtihln^on, S«Attl«) 

Ali ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF U.S. PH>J[X: DISSERTATIONS IN 
CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS 

INTRODUCTION 

Ng»d for tht bibllogr>pKy. 

The UAt rewyMr« hifve wLtieited a proliferation of lntereit and 
activity In the field of cotttreatlve llnguletlca* For esumple, aeveral conferencea, 
auch A« the 1998 Georgetown Roundtable Meeting and the 1970 pacific Conference 
on Contraatlve Llnfulatlca and Langua^ Univeraalti, have addreaa^d thamaelvea 
entire^ to thla area. Large acale reaearcl^ projecta In contraatlve llnguUtlca 
have developed In aeveral countriea (aea WiU^am Nemaer, "Contraatlve 
Ungulatlca at the Center for Applied Ungulatlca, ' *The Ungujatlc Reporter 
il.Z, 1970, pp, 1-5, for a review of thla actlvl^)* In addition, the flrat 
generaltextbook alnce Robert Lado'a Ungulatiea Acroaa Culturea (AnnArbor, 
1957) haa Juat appeared (Robert J« DlPletro, Language Structurea In Contraat , 
Newbury Houae, 1971), 

Of particular intereat to ua haa been the upsurge In Ph. ^* dlaaertatlona 
In contraatlve Ungulatica In the U.S. over the laat aeveral years. Theae 
dlaaertatlona are eapecia^T Important alnce they provide a fertile aource for 
ln*depth contraatlve atudlea. It la unfortunate that they have not become aii 
Integral part of the field and moat often remain burled and unavailable to 
practlclonera In contraatlve llnguUtlca. 
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This bibliography Is seen £ks a first sti^p toward making the Infomation 
contained in contrastive dissortatiOn9 more accessible. The annotations are 
presented to give the reader a more substantial basis for judgement than ai, 
elUptical title. 
Scope and coverage. 

For the purposes of this bibllograpty, "contrastive linguistics'^ is 
defined as ^ type of linguistic description which consista of the comparison 
and/ or contrast of selected linguistic structures across two or more languages, 
dialects, styles^ or idiolects^ regardless of the original purpose of the study. 
One consequence of this definition Is that contrastive linguistics is distinguished 
from contrastive analysis which, as traditionally understood, is undertaken 
with a view toward practical goals. Thus there appear herein many disssrtations 
that have no practical purpose whatsoever. On the other hand, each contrastive 
analysis dissertation done in the U.S. should be Included. 

A further consequence of this definition of contrastive linguistics is 
that dialect studies and studies on style take on a new importance in the field. 
Researchers doing phonological and syntactic dialect or style studies, as th€y 
atfompt to look across linguistic systems, often face similar theoretical 
problems as those who compare and contrast selected linguistic structures 
across languages. It is thus quite natural to include dialect studies under the 
contractive rubric where specific statements of comparison or contrast are 
made. In addition, thoir inclusion may help shed light on these theoretical 
problems which remain eesentially unsolved. (For a discussion of thsse 
problems, see Larry Selinker, "A Brief Reappraisal of Contrastive Linguistics/' 
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Proceedings af the Pacific Conference on Contrastlve Llnguietlct and Laoguafe 
UniveraalB, 1971, } 

Other types of studies W Ich converge on contrastive lingulatlca hav* 
been Included with certain limitations. Some bilingual studies are presented 
herein If they contain a cotttrastive part within the dlflsertatlonp Comparative 
hlatorlcal studies are Included only to the extettt that a modern language or 
dialect is specifically compared with an historical one. 

Excluded specitically are dissertations which make use of contrastlve 
iijforjimtlon for pay chollogulstic studies of language tranefer and Interferencs^ 
6uL which do not in themselves contain detailed cotttrastive linguistic studies. 
Many people have felt that contrasUve linguistic statements provide the best 
source of hypotheses for P^ychoUnguistlc experimentation related to the 
sec and slanguage learning process of language transfer^ but it la beyond the 
scope of this bibliography to deal with these matters. 

It le hoped that the above information wiH make the reader aware of 
our criteria for selection of dissertations In this bibliography^ We have 
searched through all Issues of Dissertations Abstracts ( D, A , ) up through 
volume 31, no. 6 {Dec< 1970), -ourcut, off date. Ir order to locate additional 
dissertations not listed In D. A, , the following bibliographies were consulted; 
William Gage, Contrastlve Studies In Linguistics , Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1961; John Hammer and Frank Hice^ A Bibliography of Con^ 
trastive Linguistics, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1965; and Peter 
Lincoln etaL, A Bibliography of Cotttrastlve Grammatical Studies , University 
of HawaU, 1970. 

0 

o 
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Arrangement, 

a. Generalp The major part of this bibliography is a chronological 
listing of dissertations; the subarrangement under each year being alphabetical 
by author, U i>9 felt tliat a chronological arrangement enables the reader to 
gain a perspective or changes in the Held and also to sort out rv^ore current 
linguistic theory. Following the main bibliography are two indexes which 
refer the reader back to the full citations and annotations: (l) a strictly 
alphabetical author index, and (2) a breakdown according to languages, lai^age 
famiUes, and dialects. 

b* Citations, The information for the citations is taken from D.A. or 
from the other bibliographies mentioned and follows a uniform format: author's 
name; title of dissertation; university where accepted; year accepted; and 
number of pages (if known). For the majority of dissertations there also 
appeari3/t^^e p,A . volume and issue number (e*g* U.4)J year of volume; 
Inch Jive pagination for the abstract; and, finally, the order number in par«n. 
theses. 

c. Annotations. The short summaries which follow most of the 
citations are not the complete authors' abstracts In p. A. , but rather are 
daarcriptive summaries which we made after reading the longer abstracts. They 
are in noway intended to be critical or evaluative. Since our intention has 
been to concentrate on contrastive linguistic studies, the annotations are 
summaries of the contrastive aspects rather than the dissertation as a whole* 
The reader should be aware that he may get a distorted view of the dissertation 
because of this emphasis. 
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Some of th« dissertations contain citations only because we discovered 
them recetttly in the literature and they are not accesoible to us for an»ot!ition 
at this tim^, We*hope to rectify this in a future edition. 

We hppe that users of this bibliography wUl inform us of any relevattt 
omiseions, So|ne universities ovify recently joined D. A > and thus earlier 
dissertations may not have been included; other universities do not list thtir 
dissertations with p,A, at all. We would particularly be ittterested in hearing 
from authors who may feel that we have misrepresettted their Ideas. 



194S 

I Craven, T, K, ''Auditory Equivalence in the Phonology of French and 
Spanish. " H^iryard, 194S, 
(notin D . A .y^ 

not abstra^ed due to unavailability at this time 

1949 

a Ruber<stein, Herbert. "A Comparative Study of the Morphophonemic 
Alterations of Standard Serbo-Croatian, Czech, and Russian'. 
Columbia, 1949. 

not abstracted due to unavailability at this time 

1951 

3 Berger, Marshall Daniel. "The American English Pronunciation of 
Russian Immigrattts/* Columbia, 1951, 202 pp. p. A, 12.4:(l952), 
p. 41T. (3S72) 

Purpose is to compare the sound patterns of Great Russian and of 
American English as manifested in the everyday speech of Russian 
immigrattts. Seeks to explain the nature of the Russian *Vccettt** in 
American English. 
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1953 * 

4 Mclntodh^ LoU' "A DeacrLptlon and Compariaon ^ (juration Slgnali In 
Spoken Engllah^ Mandarin Chinese^ French^ and German for Teacheit 
of EngUth at a Second Languafe. " Michigan^ 19594 247 pp^ 
D.A. 13.3(ia53h pp. 341.42. (5070) 

A comparieon of the atructural devices that signal one Idnd of utterance 
(the <tueatlon) in spoken Engllah^ Mandarin Chlneae^ French^ and 
German with the aim of Improving teaching of Eingllsh to atudents of 
different countries in the same clasaroom. 

1955 

ft Gurren, Louise. "A Comparison on a phonetic Bftala of the Two Chief 
Languages of the Americas, English and Spanish. " New York, 1955. 
253 pp* 

D.A. 15.10(1955), pp. 1849-50. (13,612) 

In thla comparative Aiu<fy of English and Spanish pronunciation, tha 
phonetic .structure of these two languages has been analyzed as follows: 
formation of sounds according to the point ami manner of articulation; 
lengthening of s^^tnds; degree and location of stress on single woHs 
and in groups of %orde; breadth or thought groups; and intonation. The 
narrow transcription of the IPA and Kllnghardt' s and Navarro's 
intonation markings are ueed. 

6 Meyerstein, Hud S* "A positional Determination of Semantic £!iquivalences 

in French, English and German^ Michigan, 1955. 167 pp. 
D,A, 15.4 (1955), p. 579. (11,327) 

A discussion and llluatration of various positional determinations of 
linguistic forms. The notions 'Afunctional determination" and "semantic 
determination" are defined. Fre* \ units are first described according 
to certain formal, positional, ana semantic criteria. The process is 
then retraced for English and Is followed by a correlation of French and 
English structural units. Semantic criteria are then investigated to show 
that positional determination is independent of the ^pe of meaning of the 
form involved. Finally, German forms are substituted for French to 
show that positioi^l determination of functions and meanings is not 
dependent upon specific languages. 

7 Nasr, Ba^ Tewfik. "The Phonological Problems Involved in the Teaching 

of American English to Native Speakers of Lebaneae Arabic." Michigan, 
1955. 171 pp. 

D^A. 15.9(1955), p. 1617. (12,628) 

A comparison of the segmental and suprasegmental phonemes of English 
and Labanese Arabic, for pedagogical purposes. All of the problems 
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predicted by this contraetLve stu<|y appear in th« English speech or native 
Lebanese Arabs, which Is transcribed phonetical^^ No other problems 
are spatted. 

i£»58 

8 Kleinjana, Everett. "A Descriptive-Comparative Studly Predicting 

interference for Japanese in Learning EttgUsh Noun. Head Modification 
Patterns." Michigan, 1958. 205 pp. 
D . A. 19.6 (1958), p. 1306. (58-7743) 

Deals with the modification of nouns in English a;id Japanese^ compared 
from the point of view of a Japanese learning English. Comparison is 
made of the noun.head modification structure of the two languages, 
pattern by pattern, on the basis of the differences In three factors: 
form, meaningj and distribution^ 

9 Kreidler, Charles WilUam* *'A Studly of the Influence of English on the 

Spanish of Puerto nicans in Jersey City, New Jersey, " Michigan^ 1958^ 
190 pp^ 

D.A. t9.3(t95PJ, pp. 527.28. (58.3691) 

Purpose Ls to discover the amount and nature of change in the Spanish 
dialect of a grouf^ of Puerto Ricans ^s a result of their exposure to 
English in Jersey City. Theoretical background is that of Weinreich 
and Haugen. A phonemic contrast of Puerto Hican Spanish and 
Metropolitan New York English is presented. Morphemic ana^sli of 
Puerto Elican Spanish reveals tO form clasees. EngUah borrowings tre 
assigned to 5 of these classes and proportions are given. Detailed 
discuaaion of results of borrowings is included. 

1959 

If) Anantham^ Sundur. *'A Study of the Pronunciation Problems Involved 

In the Teaching of English to Telugu Speakers. " Michigan, 1959. 169 pp^ 
D ,A, 19.2 (1959), p. 3299. (59.2095) 

A description of the phonologies of English (HPX and Telugu, and 
comparison of the two with recommendations for teaching English to 
Telugu speakers* 

1960 

U Asuncion^ Nobleza Castro. **The Phonological Problems Involved in 

Improving the Oral Engllsh.of Iloko Speakers." Michigan State, 1960. 

138 pp. 

OA. 21.5 (1960), p. 1266. (60. 34 08) 

P.irpose is to examine problems involved in improving the oral Ek^sh 
of educated Iloko speakers. Four Iloko informants were used to provids 
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the linguistic amlysis of Uoko phonology and an anal^aia of middle. 
Western American English phonology was obtained. A contrftatlve 
analysis of the segmental S'-d suprasegmental phonemes was made^ 
comparing points of articulation, distribution, arrangement, and rliythm, 

12 KohmotOj Sutesaburo^ "Phonemic and Sub<*Phonemic Heplacement of 

English Souno^ by Speakers of Japanese." Michigan, 1960. 186 pp. 
D,A, 21. 2 (I960), p. 340, (60.2545) 

Predictions of degrees of difficulty in overcoming various Ehgliih 
pronunciation problems are presented, 

13 Kruatrachue, Foonfuang, "Thai and Ehglisht a Comparative^ Studly of 

Phonology for Pedagogical Applications.'* 

Indiana, 1960, 229 pp. 

D.A, 21,9(1961}, pp, 2707.08, (60,6075) 

A comparison of Thai »nd English phonology in order to determine the 
similarities and differences of their phonological systems with the aim 
of identifying the areas of difficulty in English pronunciation for Thfria, 

14 Pascasio, Ehiy Mariano, "A Descriptive,Comparatlve Study Predicting 

Interference and Facilitation for Tagalog Speakers in Learning Ej^lish 
Koun,Head Modification Patterns." Michigan, 1960. 192 pp. 
D.A. 21.8(1961), pp, 2288,89, (60-6919) 

Procedures for comparison from Lado^s Linguistics Across Cultures 
are followed. Categories of simila?ities and differences between English 
and Tagalog are form, meaning, ^tnd distribution. 

15 Schachter, PauL "A Contrastive Analysis of English and Pangasinan. " 

XJ.C.L.A., 1960. 
^not in D,A. ) 

Aim Is to point "the shortest route'' to learning English by native speakers 
of Pangasinan. Attempts to provide a significant part of the phonological 
and grammatical "set of instructK^a" that will allow the learner to achieve 
this goal. The procedures set forth by Harris in **Transfer Grammar" 
provide the theoretical and practical basis of the stu<|y; the theory of 
grammar is that of Chomsky in Sjyntactic Stnictures . The ut\idy achieves 
completeness only to "an arbitrarily chosen level of detail"^ regarding 
the structural changes that transform Pangasinan into English. 
"Translation,equivalents" provide the basis for matching a given item 
of one grammar with a given item of the other. 
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1961 

16 Arcnton^ Howard Umc^ "MorphophontmLc fttttm* of tb« Bulfftricn 

Infltctloii (ConpArvd with thw or Haitian}*" [ndicnai IMl* 216 pp* 
D.A. 23*9 (1962). pp. 3193.94. (61^6922) 

Purpoi* i« to d««crll>e ihm following morphophonsmic inflsctional 
AtttrnAtiont in coottmporttT BulfftrlAii littraiy btAndard: comonantAh 
vocalic^ vowel/zero^ end «tr««« attcrnatiOM^ m«thAth««i«^ and 
truncation^ Thaaa attematioiii are than corraUtad with tha maior 
grammatical oppoaitioiii intha lanfuag*. Tha aacond pai4 oftheatu^x 
comparaa tha ^paa of attantation and their utilization ir Ruaaian and 
Bulgarian^ 

IT Chaiyaratana^ Chalao. "A Comparative Stu^x ^ BngUah and Thai 
Styntax," IndianaMMl. 296 pp. 
D.A. 22.6 (1961). p^ 1986. (61.4428) 

Dirferencaa and almilaritiea between the two laoguagte are etatad in 
terme of eymax. Morphology, lexicon, and phonology are treated otsHj 
IncidentaDy. Chapter 111 contalni a "contraative picture of Thai and 
Englieh In chart form." 

16 Juntado. Loreto Grejo. "Number Coneord in EhgUeh and Hlligaynon*" 
Michigan. 19^1. 224 pp* 
D>A. 22.2 (1961). p. 465. (61.2761) 

Purpoae ia to predict interference for Hlligaynoo epeak^re learning 
number concoH In Engliah. Structural deecriptione of the two languages 
ara firet preeented; then a pattem*to*pattern comparleon ia made on 
the beeie of form, meaning, and diatrtbution. Pradlctioni of learning 
problame beeed on comparleon were made and taeted^ ^be teet reeutte 
verified the predictioni made. 

19 Nemeer. William Joieph. "The Interpretation of Ehglieh Stopa end 

Interdentel Fricativee by Native Speakere of Hungarian* " Columbia^ 
1961. 270 pp. 

D.A. 22.4 (1961). pp. 1166.69. (6U3696) 

Concbieion drawn from reeutte of teate adminiaterad to native Hungarlen 
ep^akare with a limited command of Ehglieh: the epeakere tend to 
perceive Ehglieh interdentala aa labial frlcatlvae. to produce them 
atopa. and to imitate them aa either elbllanta. atopa. or labial 
fricativee. 

20 Sibayen. Bonllacio Fadilla* "Ehglieh and Qoko Segmental Phonemee*" 

Michigan. 1961. 186 pp* ^ 

D*A. 22.7 (1962). p. 2310* (61.6423) 
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Purpose is to find out which English segmetttal phonemes are iifficuh 
to recognize and produce by elementary flchool pupils whose first 
language is Iloko* A contrastive analysis or the segmental phonemes or 
Iloko (author's own description) and English (Midwest American) was 
made according to form and distribution. The predicted difficulties were 
divided ittto recognition and production probleins, and tests were 
constructed for verification. The results of the tests proved most of 
the predictions. 

1962 

Erigler, Leo Francis, "problems In EngUsh/German Contrastive 
Analysis.*' Texas, 1962, 214, pp. 
P. A. 23.5(1962), pp. 1693-94. (62.4837) 

Purpose Lb to arrive by contrastlvc analysis at deinonstrations of the 
nature of the probleins faced by speakers of American English learning 
Standard German In order to obtain a basis for the selection of types of 
drill to overcome these difficulties and^ further, to suggest designs 
and lormats for such drills. A contrastive phoneme inventoryJs 
presented. For syntax and morphology, a tabulation of 21 basic German 
sentence-'types and their Ehglish counterparts is presented. The scheme 
coinbines concepts froin three theories of grainmar: the ''structural 
slot and filler" approach^ Immediate constituent analysis, and 
transforinational or generative gramnnar. 

Green, Eugene. "Yiddish and Ehgllsh in Detroit: a F'urvey and Analysis 
of Reciprocal Influences in Bilinguals' Pronunciation, Grainmar^ and 
Vocabulary/* Michigan, 1962. 257 pp. 
P. A. 23.2 (1962), p. 629. (62.2733) 

Studies Yiddish-Ehglish contact in the Detroit bilingual community 
through an account of how the phonology, grammar, and vocabulary of 
both languages affect one another. Informants were divided into four 
groups based on socio-linguistic criteria. A contrastive study of gramma 
and vocabulary covered the four groups while that of pronunciation only 
two. Data consisted of both free conversation and a questionnaire. 
Conclusions as to instances and type of interferences were presented 
with results related to specific groups. 

Kimizuka, Sumako. "Problems in Teaching English Based Upon a 
Contrastive Analysis of Japanese and English.** 
U.C.L.A., 1962. 
(not in p . A. ) 

not abstracted due to unavailability at this time 
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24 Mendoza CastelOj Lut^arda. *^ructural Differ«ncefl between £Sn;li«h 

and Tajaloj Verba: a Sta<^y Dealjned to Improve the Teaching of 
EngliBh to Advanced Filipino Student*/* Columbia, X962« 97 pp. 
D.A. 24. X2 (1964), pp. 5398.99. (64.4302) 

Purpoaea are: 1) to describe and contract the verb ayatema of En^liah 
and Tagalo;, 2) to determine to what escteni the difference* in verb 
structures are reflected in the nature of miatalcee made by Ta^alog 
speakers in their everyday En^liah uaa^e, and 3) to derive Implicationi 
for the improvement of teachitig En^lith to advanced atudenta. 

25 Sdez, Mercedes de loa Angeles. **Puerio Elican. English Phonotactict." 

Texas, 1962. 157 pp. 

p. A. ^^3.3 (X962), p. X013. (62.2569) 

Presents the order characteristics of the phonemes and the recurrences 
of certain arratigements of phonemes in English comp&red with Puerio 
Bican Spanish. The stu(^ concludes that problems of a Puerio Bican 
learning English result from; X) differences in the nuitjlor of phonemes 
and contrasts^ 2) differenced In the {>ermissible sequences, and 3) 
differences in the phonetic expression of "similar" contrasts, 

26 Satterihwait, Arnold Chase. "Parallel Senience. Const ruction Grammars 

of Arabic anfl Ehgllsh," Harvard, X962, 
(not in D. A. ) 

not abstracted due to unavailability at this time 

27 Siracusa, Joseph, "A Comparative Study of Syntactic Bedundanc^^ in 

Italian and Spanish.*^ Illinois, 1962. 3dX pp, 
D, A. 23,7 (X963), pp. 2520-2X. (62,6232) 

Ai} attempt to apply the concept of (non, statistical) redundancy to the 
syntactic structures of Italian and Spanish. The Italian text is **almoat 
totally based*' on a novel by Pavese while the Spanish text consists of 
ta{>e recorded interviews with two '*semi -lite rate'* speakers of Mexican 
Spanish. Four types of signals provide predictive value for the form 
class and inflectional morphemes, the two patterns of signaled elements 
which appear at the syntactic level, 

1963 

2a Flores, Francisco Gubaton. "A Contrastive Analysis of Selected Clause 
Types in Cebuano and English.** Michigan, 1963, 188 pp. 
D,A. 24.2 (1963), pp. 734-35, (63.4953) 

Goals of the f^tudy are: 1) to compare grammatical categories in Cebuano 
and English; and 2) to Improve Ehgllsh instruction in Philippine «chool«. 
Descriptions employ Longacre' a adaptation of the ta);fmeme concept whereby 
the tagmeme is* a relative rather than &n absolute concepts 
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29 Greia^ Nagulb Amin Fahmy. "The Pedagogical implications of a 

Contraslive Analysis of Cultivated Cairene Arabic and the English 
Language/' Minnesota^ 1963. 205 pp. 
D.A. 24,5 (1963), pp. 2023-24. (63-7926) 

Purpose is to contribute generally to the teaching of foreign languages 
and specifically to teaching elementary Arabic to English speaker^. 
Sources are drawn from recent analyses of English and E^gyptian 
colloquial Arabic (Cairene dialect). In the phonemic contrastive analy^lB* 
Special attention paid do transcription^ phs^ryngeali^ation^ long 
vowels^ p08twelar phonemes, penultimate stress^ and level intonation. 
The structural analysis deals primarily with order^ but also discusses 
modification^ combination, and expansion of simple sentence patterns. 

30 Guanco^ NcUa Hivera. "A Dcscriptive<.Contrastive Analysis of English 

and Tagalog Verbs," Michigan, X963. X81 pp. 
p.A. 24.6 (1963), p, 2322. (64^818) 

Provides comparable descriptions of the verb structures in English and 
Tagalog for pedagogical purposes. Assumptions in contrastive analysis^ 
such as those made by Lado^ are supported by an analysis of errors in 
verb usage in compositions of Filipino students. 

3X Ney^ James Walter. "A Morphological and Syntactic Analysis of English 
Compositions Written by Native Speakers of Japanese." Michigan^ 
19G3, 355 pp. 

p. A. 24,2 (1963), p. 735. (63*5000) 

Problems dealt with are: 1) use of the and a/an; 2) prepositions; 
3) plural morphemes; 4) verb forms; 5) verbal auxiliaries- 

32 Ruiz, Macario Bueno, "Weighting and Sequencing English Tense*A8pect 

Modifications for Hiligdynon." U. C, L, A, , 1963* 410 pp^ 
p.A. 24.12 (1964), pp. 5401*02, (64*4436) 

The study revoaied that in the preparation of materials for teaching 
English as a second language^ both the results of a contrastive analysis 
of the native language and English^ and those of a systematic tabulation 
of the learner's errors s'piould be combined. Most errors encountered 
wero due to differences between the verb systems of English and 
Hilij^dynon. 

33 Toppings Donald Mediey. "Chamorro Structure and the Teaching of 

EngUsh." Michigan State, 1963. 196 pp. 
P.A, 25, 1 (1964), p. 466-67. (64.7549) 

Purposes are; 1) to provide a phonological and grammatical description 
of Chainorro and 2) to show by ^ coatmstive analysis the major probletns 
of linguistic interference for Chamorro speakers learning English* Tht , 
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phoaoloflcal analysis covert the compltte sottnd ^*tem and im contrasted 
with English to show predldsd problems. The grsmmstlcal snalfsU Is 
more selective and the comparison of the two Ungusges shows structural 
differences of the functors, the verb systems, and the oHer of Immediate 
constituents. Examples from student papers are cited as evidence of the 
typM of predictable errors which seem to stem from the differences 
between the two languages. 

1964 

34 Aguas, EitrelU Flora^ **Eng]ish Craiposltlon Errors of Tagalog Speakers 

and Implications for Anslytlcal Theory^" U.C.L.A., 1964. 315 pp* 
D.A. 25.6 (1964), p, 3561, (64*12,179) 

Purpose Is: 1) to analyze errors thst actually occur In the English 
composition of Tagalog speakers* 2) to Illustrate correlations between 
actually occurring errors and the predictions that might reasonably be 
made by contrastlve analysis, 3) to derive implications from this analysis 
for language learning, Chomsky's description of English grammar Is 
used. 

35 Atai, Parvln. "A Contrastlve Study of English and Persian Question 

Signals," Michigan, 1964. 137 pp. 

25,6 (1964), pp. 3561.62. (64*12,548) 

Major JElhglish question signals: word order, function words, flnal 
Intonation contours. Major Persian question signals: addition of a oon* 
falling Intonation contour, question words, other Amotion words, 

30 Berber!, Dllaver. ''Phonological and Morphological Adaptation of 

Turkish Loanwords In Contemporaiy Albanian Geg Dialect of Kruja: 
a synchronic Analysis." Indiana, 1964. 261 pp. 
D.A, 2S.12 (196S), pp. 5036-37 Jl, (65^3464) 

A synchronic treatment of loanwords, In a structuralist model, 
describing the phonological and morphological adaptation of Turkish 
loanwords Into Albanian. The two languages are discussed Independently 
and then a typological description of the phonology and morphology of the 
two languages la presented. The result Is that the major scope of 
Turkish Influence on Albanian turns out to be lexical rather than 
{Penological or grsmmatlctU. ^ 

37 Dingwall, William Orr. *'Diagloislc Grsmmar. " Georgetown, ld64* 305 pp* 

(not In D.A>) 

An attempt to determine which set of "analytic procedures" provided by 
linguistics Is most effective In determining the relative similarities and 
differences when two grammatical eyetems ars compared* The notion 
"dlaglosslc" Is careAilly denned and a general model of a "three .conaponent 
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diaglosiic iframmar" iB sketched in detail, with examples provided from 
veriouff languages^ 

98 Hlverft de VeUsquex, Mary "A Contrutlve Phonological A naltT*^* of 
Puerto Rican Spanish and American Englleh with Application to the 
Teachling of EngUeh ae a Second Language to Puerto Hicaitt," Indiana, 

1964, 337 pp, 

D-Aj 28.7 (1968), pp. 266e-69*A, (65-10,901) 

Purpose ia to compare the phonological iryeteme of Puerto Rlcan Spanish 
and American Engllah with the aim of providiftg a sound basis for the 
preparation of English pronunciation lessons, 

39 Sebuktekin, Hikmet Ibrahim, "Turkish,EngUsh Contr«istive An^^sU: 

Turkish Morphology and Corresponding English Structures/' V. C. 

(Berkeley), 1964. 167 pp, 

D. A, 25.10 (1965), p. 5922, (65-3062) 

Direction of contrasts is from Turkish to English. Based on available 
deBcriptions of Turkish and English. Includes: morphological structures, 
types of morphemes, morpheme combinations, derivational and 
inflectional morphemes. 

1965 

40 Anderson, Tommy Bay, ^'A Contrsstive Analysis of Cebuano Visayan and 

EhgUsh." U.C.L.A., 1965. 692 pp, 
D._A_, 25.12 (1965), p, 7253. (65-6039) 

A contrastive anatyais of Cebuano and English to predict difficulties that 
Cebuano speaking students will have learning English. Includes: description 
of English and Cebuano phonemes, syntax, phrase structure, intonation, 
transformation structure, 

41 BendlJi, Edward Herman. "Compoiiential Analysis of General Vocabulary: 

the Semantic Structure of a Set of Verbs in EdgUsh, Hindi and Japanese*'' 

Columbia, 1965, 242 pp. 

p,A, 26,10(1966), p, 4153-A. (66-5637) 

An attempt to further semantic analysis by lifting the restriction 
heretofore impoeed in componential analysis, that the subset of terms 
etudied must first be clearty deUmitable. In exploring various verbs of 
English and their Hindi and Japanese equivalents, components such as 
'negation, ' 'relation/ 'time/ etc* are used in formulating definitions 
and are proposed ss universal semantic elements on the basis of the 
transUtabillty of languages. 
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42 Cooke, Joeeph Robinson* **Pronomlnal Reference In Thai, Burmeie, 

and Vietnamese**' V.C. (Berkeley), 1965, 307 pp, 
D, A* 26,7 (1966), p, 3939, {65*13,462) 

Examinen usage relating to personal pronouns and other forms which 
like them are used as sentence subjects or objects in first or second 
person contexts (i,e, "pronominally" used forms). Thai, Burmese, 
and Vietnamese are first treated separately, and pronominal^ used 
formfl in each language are classified into 3 categories: personal pro" 
nouns, klntype nouns, and name nouns, A contrastlve analysis of 
pronominal usage of the three languages reveals that despite certain 
contrasts, the three languages are quite similar, 

43 Erickson, Jon Laroy, "English and Arabic: a Discussion of Contrastive 

Verbal Morphology," Texas, 1965, 159 pp^ 
D.A, 26,4 (1965), pp, 2198-99, (65*10,725) 

Contains an analysis and discussion of Old and Modern ^igllBh and 
Classical and Modern Cairo Arabic* The differences between the two 
varieties of English are contras4ed with the difference between the 
two varieties of Arabic with.a view towards demonstrating that the 
English differences are greater, 

44 Hhit Dao Thl, ^^Representation of Time and Time-relationshlp in 

English and in Vietnamese,^* Columbia, 1965, 205 pp, 
D *A, 27*4 (1966), pp, 1046-47-A, {6S-2655) 

An attempt to identify the differences between the e *pression of time ^nd 
time^relationships in Ehgllsh and Vietnamese verb systems* The Ettglish 
verb system of Allen is used, 

45 Radaravanija, Panninee* ''An Analysis of the Elements in Thai that 

Correspond to (he Basic ln4onation Patterns of English" Columbia, 
1965* 180 pp, 

D,A, 27*4 (1966), pp* X048^49*A* (66^10,3X4) 

Purpose is to analyze elements in Thai that correspond to the basic 
intonation patterns of English in order to identil(y potential difficuUles 
for Thai students learning English* 

47 Simpson, Harold Burton* **A Descriptive Analysis of Scientific Wrlti^jgr ' 
Michigan, 1965* 204 pp, 
D ,A ; 27,1 (1966), p* 468-A* (66-6074) 

Purpose is to identify and describe grammatical constructions that 
distlng^sh scientific from general written English, Morphological 
changes^ basic sentence patterns^ and modification patterns are 
examined* The conclusion is reached that scientific writing has 
developed '^mannerisms^' which Interfere with communication* 
Suggestione for improvement are given* 
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47 Sprengtr, Arnold, S.V.D. "A Contrftttlve Stutfy of PvLplnf tnd G^rmtn 
PhonologleB/' Georgetown, 1965, 
(not in D.AQ 

not abstracted due to unavailability at thla time 

4$ TheivanaflthamplUai, K, '*An Empirical Teet of Contraetlve Ungwletlc 
Anatyeie as Applied to the Teaching of the Englleh AuxillaiT Verb 
System to Tamil Speekere." Harvard, 1965. 16$ pp. 
(not in D.A >) 

Purpose is to delineate the atructural dlfferencea between the auxiliary 
verb systems of English and Tamil with a view to locating areaa of 
difficulty that a Tamil student would have learning English. Contraatlve 
analysis revealed that the auxlllazy verb in Tamil did not have the same 
crucial syntactic functions as its English counterpart; thus reported 
speech, conditional clauses, the pasalve modification, and Interrogative 
sentencen In English would be difficult for a Tamil student. Tests were 
constructed to validate these predictions^ 

49 Wakeham, Mabel Irene. "Deviations from Standard English In the 

Writing of Filipino College Freshmen. " Stanford, 1965. 176 pp* 
D.A. 26. U (1966), p. 6709. (66-2636) 

Catalogs errors made by native speakers of Filipino vernaculars who 
have used English on^ In school where It Is the only language of 
instruction, Errors Included are singular -plural problems, use of 
prepositions, spelling, omissions, verb problems . . * tenses, subject- 
verb agreement . . wrong use of words, and mlacellaneous other 
problems. 

50 Yarmohamnadi, LotfoUah. "A Contrastlve Stu4y of Modern English 

'and Modern Persian. " Indiana, 1965* 160 pp. 
D.A, 26.1 (1967), pp. 219.20-A. (65-10,914) 

An attempt to discover, both In phonology and grammar, what 
construction patterns may be expected In English for any given set 
of construction types In Persian and vice versa, l.e^ correspondences 
based on translation equivalents between the two contrasting linguistic 
systems. 

1966 

51 Alalia, James Efstathlos* '*The American English Pronunciation of 

Greek Immigrants: a Study in Language Contact with Fsdagoglcal 
Implications.*' Ohio State, 1966. 244 pp. 
D.A; 27.9(1967), pp. 3027-26-A, (67.2402) 

Purpose is to determine the aimllarittea and differences of the 
phonological systems of Modern Greek and American BngUuli with the 
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aim of providing a basis for prtp^ring English pronunciation lessons for 
Greeks. The analysis of English sound patterns is based on the 
descriptions of Trager and Smith and Bowen and Stockwsll. The studjr 
found that some of th« deviations in English pronunciation of Greeks 
could not have been predicted on the basis of a contrtstivs analysis^ 
This fact points to the necessity for ^ revision of languags contact 
theory, 

52 Brannen, Noah Samuel. "The Dialect of Oomiiima in Three Generetioni; 

a Tagmemic Approach. ^' Michigan, 1966^ 436 pp^ 

D.A. 27.10 (1967), p. 3439,A, (66,14,495) 

A description of a dialect of Japanese spoken by the people on Oomiiima, 
an island in the Inland Sea, and a measurement of significant differences 
within the dialect in three generations. Gives a description of syntagmemic 
classes following Pike's tagmemic model of description. On each level 
of the lan^ age {sentence, clause, phrtse and word), the contrastive 
syntagmemes are identified, and then a detailed descriptioaof the 
tagmemes is given. 

53 Cadora, Frederic Joseph. "An Analytical Studly of Interdialectal Lexical 

Compatibility in Arabic. " Michigan, 1966. 187 pp. 
D.A. 28.1 (1967), pp. 21Kt2-A. (67.8224) 

A quantitative analysis o' degree of similarity (or differentiation) among 
the lexicons of the majo. urban ^yro- Lebanese varieties of Arabic, The 
analytical procedure is based on a rigorously defined concept of lexical 
compatibility, whose application entails the use of the tools of modern 
structural dialectology. 

54 Carlos, Lourdes Balderrtma. "A Comparative Analysis of the Structure 

of Children's Oral Speech in Tagalog and English. Indiana, 1966. 

166 pp^ 

D.A. 27.7 (1967), p. 2136J^, (66.12,646) 

In this comparttlve analysis of the syntactic structure of children's 
speech in Tagalog and English, each Tagalog sentence pattern is 
paralleled with its English counterpart on the basis of translation 
equivalents. The stu4y brings out the specific features within the sentence 
which are absent in one language while present In the other, and those 
features which are similar so that generalization which results In absurd 
transfers is formulated. 

55 JE^estone, Maynard Merlyn. ^'Subordinate Clauses in Spoken and Written 

American English.'* Mlchlganp 1966. tOt pp. 
D.A. 27.11 (1967), p. a857.A. (66.14,514) 

Aim is to produce an outline of subordinate clause structures which would 
account for known occurrences in American English, and to determlnf 
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the relative frequ<?n(*y. In spoken and written English, of subordinate 
clauses. The $tu<ly found that subordinate clauses occur far more 
often in speech than in writing. 

58 Gasinski, Tadeusz Zdzialaw. *'A Comparison of the Polish and Russian 

Case systems. '* Stanford, 1966. Id6 pp. 

p. A. 27, X2 (X967), pp. 4236-37 -A. (67,4350) 

A synchronic comparative description of the Polish and Husslan case 
systems. Various types of case correspondences between the two 
systems are discussed. The methodology of the work is generally 
based on the semantic approach to the case ana^sis developed by 
Jakobson. . 

57 Otancs, Fe Torres. "A Contrastlve Analysis of English and Tagalog 
Verb Complementation.** U.C.L.A., 1966. 246 pp. 
D,A . 27.4 (1966), pp. 1047-46-A. (66.9320) 

A brief discussion of Tagalog grammar as a whole, patterns of verb 
complementation In Tagalog and E^nglish, and a summary of the main 
points of difficulty. Based on ChomsKy's generative-transformational 
theory. 

y 

56 Verma, Manindra Kishore. *'A Synchronic Comparative Stu<|y of the 

Structure of the Noun Phrase in English and Hindi.** Michigan^ 1966. 
267 pp. 

D.A. 27.7 (1967), pp. 2142-43-A. (66-14,606) 

A systematic comparison of the English and Hindi hystems cf noun 
phrase in reference to their categorical structures, the nature and 
scope of the transformational operations, and their overall 
characteristic tendencies in manipulating the constituents of the phrase 
to 'obtain various kinds of strings. General conclusions; 1) differences 
in the noun phrase struotures of English and Hindi are more marked in 
the behaviour of embedded structures^ 2) the English noun phrase has 
a more "complex" structure. 

1967 

59 Becker, Donald Allen. "Generative Phonology and Dialect Stu(|y: an 

Investigation of Three Modern German Dialects." Texas, 1967. 148 pp. 
D.A. 26.10 (I96a), pp. 4152-53-A. (66-4250) 

^ The stu<|y inquires how generative phonology may be able to contribute 
to the description and comparison of related dialects and attempts to 
assess the usefulness of dialectology in the advancement of phonological 
theory* A generative dialectology Is built upon the generative phonologies 
of the three related German dialects. Rules of generative phonology 
may be re.ordered or written In a way to show clear^ the similarities 
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and didtrtnctB that exist in the phonological sy«t«m« or the dialectic 
Generative dialectology, on the other hand, could further phonological 
theory through inveatigation or rule order and rule aimplirication Tactora 
in dialect differentiation. 

60 Browning, Dorothy Ann. "Cotttraative Collocational Analyaia with Kxamplea 

from Hindi and EngUsh.'^ Texas, 1967. 146 pp. 
p. A . 28.6 (1967), p. 2227 -A. (67-14,807) 

An Investigation of the notions of collocation and central versus transferred 
meaning in relation to the task of making entries for a bilingual dictionary. 
Conclusions: contrastive collocational atia^sis should emphasize eatab^' 
lishment of the degree of correspondence between central meaninga; the 
(lata supports the native speaker's intuition that central meanings can 
more often be given a literal translation than transferred meanings. 

61 Cohen, Pedro tsaac. '*The Grammar and Constituent Structure of the 

Houn Phrase in Spanish and English.** Texas, 1967. 220 pp. 
p .A. 26.10 (1968), pp. 415&-&6-A, (68-4266) 

A contrastive analysis of the grammar and the constituent structure of 
the order classes of aU prenominal and post -nominal modifiers in 
Spanish and English. Order classes are described in terms of their 
constituents, the constructions into which they enter, and their relation- 
ships with each other. A detailed synchronic and comparative descrip- 
tion of a pedagogical and non-technical nature, with emphasis on the 
mapy similar grammatical patterns existing between Spanish and English 
that can be transferred from one language to the other. 

62 Colhoun, Edward Rusaell. '*Localand Hon-local Framea of Reference 

in Puerto Hican Dialectology. " Cornell, 1967. 99 pp. 
P.A. 28.1 (1967), p< 213-A. (67-6414) 

Unguistic systems of five Puerto Rican dialect areas are studied in terms 
of three model systems: 1) Standard Latin American Spanish; 2)' Puerto 
Hican Spanish; and 9) the overall pattern of the five dialects under 
consideration. The study was done in order, first, toteet the iQrpothesls 
of correlation with Standard Latin American SpMtsh^ and second, to 
choose a satisfactory model in terms of a local or non-local frame of 
reference for investigating dialect variations. Study concludes that the 
model based on a local frame of reference (9 above) Is the most useful. 

63 Eastman, Carol Mary < "An Investigation of Verbal Extension in^Kenya 

Coastal Dialects of Swahill with Special Emphasis on Kimvita^ " 

Wisconsin, 1967. 418 pp' 

P.A. 28.7 (1968), p< 2663-A. (67-10,626) 

A synchronic description of Verbal Extension in several dialects of 
Swahill spoken on the coast of Kenya. Aim is to determine the form, 
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Ainctlon/meaning, and effect on sytttaz of the various particles which 
may be regarded as Verbal Extensions. This aubaystem may be stated 
as beltig composed of two groups: 1) "Operative Extensions, " a aet of 
morphemes described on a formal, function/meaning, and syntactic 
b^sls which may be added to most verb roota/stems, 2) "inoperative 
Extensions/' a set of extended-appearing partlclea which occur In 
fixed etems. 

ft4 El-Eaiabl, Yehla AU* "A Sector Analysis of Modern Written Arabic with 
Implications for Teaching English to Arab Students." Columbia, 
X967. X63 pp. 

D,A . 26.9 (X9«6), p. 3657 Ji, (66-24X9) 

An analysis of the syntax of written Arabic. Difficulties met by Arab 
students learning English are related to the differences between Ehgllah 
and Arabic In the use of word order. The method of analysis la tagmetnlc 
along the lines of sector analysis as proposed by Allen. 

65 Graves, Rfchard Layton. "Language Differences Among Upper and Lower 

Class Negro and White Eighth Gradetn In East Central Alabama." 

Florida State, X967. X50 pp. 

D . Aj 26.9 (X966), pp. 3657 -56-A. {66.29X7) 

Purpose is to Identify lanpiage differences among four groups of eighth, 
grade students In east-central Alabama: X) upper-class white; 2) upper- 
class Negro; 3) lower-class white; 4) lower-class Negro. Two-fold 
analysis of written and spoken materials la made: analysis of Indexes 
of syntactic complexity, and of selected usage Items. 

66 Hashimoto, Mltauo George. "From Japanese to English: a Contrastlve 

Analysis Based on a Transformational Model." Georgetown^ X9(7. 
pp. 

p . A . 28.3(X9ft7). p. X064JI. (67-9465) 

An attempt at applying transformational grammar to a cotttrastlve 
anaty^ls belween Ettglish and Japanese following the procedures proposed 
by Dingwall. The study is directed toward predicting possible 
Interferences which the speakers of Japanese might encounter in 
learning English. 

67 Jackson, Kenneth Leroy. '*Word Order patterns Involving the Middle 

Adverbs of English and Their Lexically Similar Couttterparts In 
Japanese: a Contrastlve 8ta(^/' Columbia, 1967^ 159 pp. 
D.A. 28.X0 (X968>, p. 4X59-A. (67.16,760) 

Mutually exclusive classes of adverblala are delimited In English 
according to Allen's "sector ana^sls'* and cCHttrasted with lexically 
similar counterparts in Japanese in order to provide lists of horpothetlcal 
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loarnin^ pr6blem#, T««ti constructed to validate theie r«iult« ihow^sd 
that the amount of Interference ii a runctionboth or language dirrerencei 
and of type of learning itructure involved in traniferring prior language 
experience to subiequent foreign language learnings 

06 Koolemani.BeiJnen, Gijiberiui "A Ccmparative Analyiia of WonJ 

Order in Contemporary Standanl Ruaflan »nd PoUfh, *' Stanfonl, XM7. 
150 pp. 

D.A. 27.12 (1987), p. 4238*A. (87-7933) . 

An attempt to elucidate the relation between form and meaning in wonl 
order In Russian and Polish. Thle relation U expressed in terms of 
"marked** and "unmarked** wonl order rathir than **normal** or **ab1iormal. *' 

69 Mayer, Gerald Leon. "A Comparative Stucbr of the Syntax of the Cardinal 

Numeral In the Slavic Languages.** PennsylvaniSj 1987. 392 pp. 
p.A, 28,4 (1967), p. 1420*A. (67*12,778) 

Aim is to study the peculiarities In the syntaic of the cardinal numeral in 
each of the modern Slavic languages. Both diachronic and synchronic 
information is studied in order to arrive at a categorization of syntactic 
features and developments which are common to the Slavic languages. 

70 Pae, Yang Sep, ''English Loanwords in Korean. ** Texas, 1967. 199 pp. 

D. A, 28.12 (1968), pp. 5038,39-A. (68-4328) 

An attempt to provide **1inguistic measurement** in order to separate 
loanwords from foreign words in Korean. The deternUning factor in the 
measurement of the degree of assimilation is the **familiarity category" 
defined by resoriing to familiarity of several native speakers with the 
words in question. Chapter 3 presents a phonology of Korean, Japanese 
and English in terms of ariiculatory phonetics. 

71 Bezazadeh, Gloria Iris. **A Comparative Anafysis of the Structure of 

First Grade Children' s Oral Speech in Spanish and Englieh. *' Indiana, 
1967. 186 pp. 

D.A. 28.6 (1967), pp. 223U32*A, (87*15,154) 

Purpose is to compare the syntactic structure of first grade children's 
oral speech in Spanish and English as native speakers of these languages 
in order to Improve the teaching of English as a second language to 
Puerio Bican children. 

72 Bolfe, Oliver Willis. "A Q^iantitative Comparison of French and Spanish 

Verbal Systems.'* Stanford, 1967. 287 pp. 
D.A, 28.7 (1988), p. 2689-A. (87-17,492) 

Purpose Is to determine certain st at 1st IcaL structural properties of the 
French ^nd Spanish verbal systems^ and to compare the systems according 
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to these properties. The conclusions tirawn from such analysis enthled 
* the author to suggest certain theoretical and practical generalizations 
In the fields of general linguistics^ applied linguistics, and Btylltitlcs. 

73 Rulon, Curt Morris. "The Dialects in Huckleberry Finn/ ' Iowa, 1967. 

177 pp. 

p. A . 28.6 (19671, p. 2232.A. (67-16.830) 

Purpose is to ascertain the number of literary dialects represented in 
Huckleberry Finn and to identify the nature of alleged dialect 
differentiation. Some of the conclusions: 1) both regional and social 
dialect features are included Iti the speech of the characters in the novel, 
2) the phonology of the Negro dialect is mainly Southern, and historically 
quite conservative compared to the Caucasian dialect. 

74 Stark, Donald Stewart. ^'A Comparative Verb Morphology of Four Spanish 

Dialects." Cornell, 1967. 147 pp. 

p. A. 28.6 (1967), p. 2234.A. (67_16,327) 

A comparative study of the verb inflection systems of four contemporary 
Spanish dialects: Castllian, Asturian, Aragonese, and Judeo^Spanish. 
A verb grammar based on the genersitive model is constructed for each 
of the dialects. An attempt Is made to determine the extent to nhlch 
an examination of the rules of the respective grammars yields a greater 
amount of relevant information than a direct comparison of the primary 
data. Conclusion: validity of the receipt proposal for rule rather than 
data comparison varies in inverse proportion to the grammatical (and 
therefore rule) complexity of the data involved. 

75 Tiee, Henry Hung-ye. "An Approach for Teaching American English 

to Chinese Speakers Based on a Contrastive Syllabic and Prosodic 

Analysis," Texas, 1967- 234 pp. 

D.A. 28.10 (1968), p. 4053,A. (68-4347) 

A contrastive analysis of the syllable structure and prosodic features of 
English and Chinese with the aim of preparing drills for teaching English 
to Mandarin speakers. 

76 WUson, James Lsiwrence. "Some Phonological, Morphological, and 

Syntactic Correspondences between Standard Dutch t^nci Afrikaans." 

Indiana, 1967. 244 pp> 

D.A. 28.9 (1968), p. 366UA. (68,2377) 

The first monographic attempt at an analysis of the two "languages,*' 
Standard Dutch and Afrikaans. The description of the syntactic structures 
of the "languages" is in terms of phrase structure and transformational 
rules. 
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77 AfendraSj Evaitgelos Angclos. *'The Balkans as a Linguistic Area; a 

Study in I^oiiologlcal Convergence." Johne Hopklne^ 19B6. 224 pp. 
P. A ; 29.5(1968), p. X525-A. (6B-16,394) 

An attempt at q\ ^^tttitatively comparing phonological tyatemt of Balkan 
languages in contact, through the uae of Postovalov' s notion of 
''distinctive feature valence* This notion answers the need for a 
feature dlatrlbutlon measure* The lengthy calculations necessary are 
performed on the digital computer. 

7B Bhargava, Prem Sagar. "Linguistic Ittterferences from Hindi, Urdu and 
Punjabi and Internal Analogy In the Grammar of Indian English. 
Cornell, 196B. 223 pp. 
P. A. 29.2 (196B), p. 5B3-A. (68-11,6X4) 

This study attempts to correlate typical syntactic patterns of Indian 
EngUsh with fjtructures of the native language of Indian users of English; 
Hindi, Urdu or Punjabi, Written texts (published In India) of educated 
Indians comprise the data for the study. Chapter 4 describes the 
linguistic interference from the three languages In the syntax of Indian 
English* Contrastive statements for only Hindi. English are pr^ ' '''d 
since the three languages are considered '^syntactically aim 

79 Bratton, Neil J.Q. "Structures and Messages In English and Arabic." 
Georgetown, 196S. 13B pp. 
P.A . 29.8 (1969), p, 2694-A, (69-2693) 

A suggestion that contrastive analyses be carried out on at least two 
levels: structure and messages. Concerning the former, transformational 
grammar can be used to compare whole "systems of sentence patterns" 
rather than just Individual ones. Concerning the latter, i.e. ^'messages," 
Halliday's notions of theme and rheme, known and new, and information 
focus can be used to show how languages differ in marking and distributing 
these variables. For Ettglish -Arabic comparison, Fillmore's base 
rules are preferred to Chomsky' s, since only the former and not the 
latter permits both languages to have the same first rule* In the final 
chapter, Arabic '^equivalents'* of thematic variation of English sentences 
arc examined* 

SO Cairns, Charles Edv^aitl. '^Neutralization and Markedness in Phonological 
Rules/' ColFjr^ibla, 1968. 3B1 pp. 
P. A. 3'i.2 (1969), p. 705Ji. (69-9X77) 

A phonaogical theoiy Including markednftss and neutralization rules is 
proposed. The theory provides rules Ivhich may l>e justified by phonetically 
based rirguments, It is claimed that comparison of data from English and 
Southern Paiute favors this theory over the Chomsl^-Halle theory of 
generative phonology. 
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81 Fox, Robert PauL Transformational Treatment of Indian Ehglish 

Syntax/* Illinois, 1£>68. 132 pp. 

D.A. 29.2 (1968), p. 586-A. (68_l2,l2l) 

This atudy attempts to show that non_beginning language tearners '*make 
errors only on the transformational level of grammar. " Papera written 
In English by native speakers of Hindi provide the data, Chomsky's 
Aspects provides the aystem of analysis. A contrastive anatyaie of 
selected areas of HindU English syntax is used to show that though there 
are differences inthe base componert, the transformational component 
is the source of difficulty for the second -language learner. 

82 Keefe, John Edwin. "A Comparison of the Use of Dahuvrlhi Compounds 

and Case-constructiotis in Selected Greek Authors." Johns Hopkins, 
1968. 95 pp. 

D.A. 29.5 (19C8), p. 1526-A. (68,16,434) 

A comparison of certain constructions in the work of seven Greek authors. 
Frequency of occurrence is shown in tables. 

83 KilUan, Vera Stanl^. "The History of the Stokavian and Cakavian 

Declension Systems: a Study in the Contrastive Morphology of Serbo, 
Croatian.'' Columbia, 1968. 301 pp. 
D.A. 30.2 (1969), p. ?07_A. (69_l2,98l) 

Aims to trace formal development of the nominal declension systems in 
theStokavian E^nd Cakavian dialects of Serbo-Croatian. Although this 
thesis is primarily historical. Chapter IV contains synchronic descriptions 
of the declension systems of the two dialects. 

84 Noffke, Sister Mary Suzamje. "The Linguistic Analysis of Compared 

Stylistic Structures: Projectibns into a Linguistic Theory of Translation 
Illustrated in a Study of the Hebrew Text and Selected English 
Translation of isaiah 1-5." Wisconsin, 1968. 395 pp. 
D.A. 29.3 (1968), p. 890J\. (68-9111) 

An attempt to compare style ft*om language to language through the use 
of translation and the concepts of "norm" and "derivation. " In this work, 
seven stylistic features are compared in two styles |n Hebrew and Ehgllsh. 
Conclusion; the correspondence between the two styles can be made only 
through the relation of each to the natural style within Us own language* 

85 Qafisheh, Ham di Ahmad. "English Pre^Nominal Modifiers and Corresponding 

Modem Standard Arabic Structures: a Contrastive Analysis. " 

Michigan, 1968. 153 pp. 

D.A. 29.8 (1969), pp. 269T-98-A, (69^2374) 

A comparison, undertaken for pedagogical purposes, of English prenomlnal 
modifiers with structures which correspond In Modern Standard Arabic. 
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In thi« Biudy th«re is no 'Strict tdhertnct** to linguUtic model* Th« 
mai^ differences found between the structure* in the two Ungu«g«« 
exist within the framework of over.sU similarity in their categorical 
structure^ invetttory of categories^ snd deep grammatical meanings^ 

86 Quackenbush, Edward MiUer. "From Sonsorol to Truk: • Dislect Chsin/' 
Michigan, 1968. 226 pp. 
D,A, 29.8 (1969), p. 2698-A. (69.2375). 

A linguistic survey of the 60-odd smsU islands in the Csroline IsXiiids. 
Basic vocabulariea vre compared. Reaulta: the linguistic data ahowa 
that "these ialands form an exceptionally well-defined example of a 
dialect chain. " 

67 Thomason, Sarah Grey. **Noun Suffixation in Serbo-Croatian Dlalecta.** 
Yale, 1966. 258 pp. 

D ,A. 29.11 (1909), pp. 3994.95*A. (69.8446) 

A contrast of noun suffixstion in Serbo-Croatian dialects which presents 
evidence for the traditional grouping of this linguistic srea into four 
major dialect groups. Stokitvian, Torlak, Kajkavian, and Ckkavian. 
Evidence is brought to bear from Turkish, Slovenian, Bulgarian, and 
Macedonian. 

1969 

88 Abdo, Daud Atiyeh. ^'Stress ^nd Arabic Phonology/* 

Illinois, 1969. 184 pp. 

D^. 30.7 (1970), p, 2987.A. (70.772) 

Two rules are formulated to account for regularitiea in word atreas in 
Classical Arabic and in the Palestinian, Egyptian, sr«d Iraqul spoken 
dialects. In order to account correctly for stress snd other related 
phbnetic phenomena, these rules spp]y In conjunction with other rules, 

with a vowel deletion rule in Classicsl Arabic and with a methsthesis 
rule in the spoken dislects. Ordering considerations ere alio imporisnt 
here. Rules for the dialects are very similsr to each other, differing 
only slightly in their order or form. Other problems discussed include: 
vowel systems, vowel elision and epentheaia, suffixes, the root, the 
basic form of the verb, snd emphssis* 

89 Anshen, Frank Stephen. '^Speech Variation among Negroea in a Smsli 

Southern Community. New Vork, 1969. 111 pp. 
D.A. 30.6 (1969), pp. 2509-10-A. (69-21,234) 

Attempts to determine ths relationship betwesn the speech of Negroes 
and Whites living in Hillsborough, North Csrolins. The major finding 
in thii regard is that Negroes asem to uae a variety of Engliah which 
la dlatinct from that uasd by Whitea. Whitea in Hillsborough use standard 
Engliah formi more frequently than do Negroea. 
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ffQ Dempsey, Sister M, Espirltu, "The Mesieurement of Auditory 
Comprehension of French Based on a Contrdstlve Analysis of 
Standard French and American English/' Geor||etown^ 19B9* 195 pp* 
D.A. 30*10(1970), p, 4435-A, (70-5931) 

B'ollowa Lado' s view that the control of learning problems baBed on ^ 
contrastive analysis of the target and native languages is testing control 
of the language. Sixty learning problems in French structure were tested 
on American students. The intent to construct a valid and reliable test 
in auditory comprehension in basic French was verified by several 
statistical measures* 

51 Feider, Helga. '*A Comparative SJyntactic Description of Spoken and 
Written English." Indiana, 2 86 pp. 

D . A. 30.4 (1960), pp. 1545.46.A. (69-14,703) 

A fipoken corpus was given to Informants to be con^rerted Into a corregpondini; 
written corpus. Syntactic diffei^nces between Bpoken and written American 
English were then determined in terms of a two-part transformational 
grammar. One part accounted for the written corpus and for the portion 
of the spoken corpus Judged "nOn-deviant. " The other part provided 
"extension rules" to account for the deviant sentences of spoken EhgUsh* 
The comparative grammar showed most structures peculiar to 
spoken English can be described by transformational extensionB (1*^» these 
, differences are "superficial, not deep structure differences") and that 
spoken English has s greater variability in surface structure than written 
English « 

92 FrySe^k, Milan. "The Morphi)logy of Slavic Numerals." Ohio State, 

1969. 255 pp. 

D.A. 31.2 (1970), p. 742. (70-14,021) 

Development of the inflectional morphology of numerals in Russian, Czech 
and Serbo-Croatian is emphasized, but discussion of the modem period 
includes a treatment of numeral stems that occur in word derivation. One 
result of the analysis is thst numerals emerge as a class In the process 
of formation, the process being most advanced in Serbo*Croatian, 
moderately advanced in Russian* and In Ita initial stages in Czech. 

93 Giveonj Talmy. "studies in Chi Bemba and Bantu Grammar/' tf.C. L. A. , 

1969. 277 pp. 

D.A. 30.11 (1970), p. 4964.A. (70-9927) 

Describes three major areas of the core grammar of Chi-Bemba: Nomlnals, 
Concordial Agreement, and the Verbal phrase. Implications of the analysis 
of concordial agreement for Universal Grammar (or Linguistic theory) are 
discussed. Concerning the verbal phrase^ Filbnore's "Case Grammar'* 
and Gruber's "Lexical Bass'' format are contrasted as to their ability to 
account for the facts of both Ichi.Bemba and English. 
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94 Hansel, Louis Francis. "A Contraetive Analysle q( the Principal 

Predication Types of English and Japanese." Georgetown, 220 pp, 

D. A. 30.9 (19T0), p. 3928, (70-4637) 

In setting up the principal predication types of English and Japanese, 
primary reliance is given to '*the deep structure as manifested through 
transformations and expansions of the sentence/' The «ctual contrastive 
analysis is performed on the surface structure, and an attempt Is made 
to predict the level of difficulty the native speaker of Japanese will 
encounter in the English predication types. Tests were constructed and 
sent to Japan. Four ievels of difficulty are set up and it is claimed that 
cotttrastive ana^sis predictions are high^ reliable. 

95 Henrie, .Samuel Nyal, Jr* "A Study of Verb Phrases Used by Five Year 

Old Nonstandard Negro Ekiglish Speaking Children." U.C. (Berkeley), 
I9a9. 140 pp. 

D.A. 3X*2{1970), p. 743-A, (70-13, 068) 

To determine how kindergarten speakers of Nonstandard Negro Enj^lish 
(NNE) form vet^ phrases, and to determine the semantics of these verb 
phrases. Standard English (SE) sentences were given to these children 
to retell* To separate effects resulting from age, middle class kinder* 
garien children also performed the task. Results showed that the NNE 
speakers controlled all of the SEverb phrases given as Input; about l/3 
of their output i,va3 non*.standard* Percentage of occurrences of each 
nonstandard form was calculated against a base of the total occurrences 
of the form (standard and nonstandard)* Also, a list of NNSjforms Is 
presented which wore shown to differ in "semantic f^^stributlon" from 
their equivalents In SE, 

96 Light, Richard '*^ntactic Structures in a Corpus of Non-Standard 

Ettglish, *' Georgetown, 1969. 170 pp. 

D, A. 30a0{l970), pp. 4436-39-A, (70-5926) 

Deals with the lan^age used by 5 Black children In 'interview *eli cited 
conversations, " Although this language Is different from the language 
used with peers, it Is assumed that it reveals what the children control 
in terms of language needed for success In school. Constructions in the 
speech of the children are compared with Standard English at the sentence, 
clause, phrase and word levels* No differences were discovered at the 
sentence level, but at the other levels, systematic differences were 
discovered, e.g* embedded questions, copula, invariant be, and ain*t 
to mark past time. 

97 McConochie, Jean Alice. "Simplicity and Complexity in Scientific 

Writing: a Computer St\x^ of Bttgineerlng Textbooks. Columbia, 
1969. 203 pp* 

D*A* 31.1 (1970), pp* 376-79-A* (70-12,561) 
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Atieiupts to dcicrmine the relative frequency and sentencelevel use of 
syntactic structures in contemporary written American scientific Engtivh 
(civil and engineering text-books) and contemporary American literary 
prose (undergradnate anthologies). Computer results show that scientific 
writing uses a smaller subset of English secitencelevcl patterns than does 
literary writing* and is thus a simpler version of English. The complexity 
of scientific writing is shown in a "nominal style" through the proporilonftl]/ 
higher use of determiners and nominal and adjectival suffixes* 

98 McKay, June Rumery, "A Partial Analysis of a Variety of Nonstandard 

Negro ISnglish/' UpC, (Berkeley), 1969, 484 pp. 
p. A, 30,11 (1970), p, 4967-A, (70,6163) 

A generative transformational analysis of the speech of an elderly Negro 
lacly (Mrs* CJ, originally frorn Louisiana* This analysis follows Labov 
in treating those linguistic variables which reflect social class differences 
as inherent features of a speaker's repertoire. Based on a comparison 
of the rules in the partial grammars for Standard English and for Mrs, 
C'a English, getieriiUzations are presented about similarities and 
differences in various types of rules. 

99 NataUcio, Eleanor D.S, "Formation of the Plural in English; a Study 

of Native Speakers of English and Native Speakers of Spanish, " Texas 

(Austin), t96D, 194 pp, 

D,A, 30,7 (1970), p, 2993-A, (69-21,865) 

Compares the order of ac<)uisition in the formation of plurals in English 
by native speakers of English and by native speakers of Spanish, A test 
was devised using nonsense syllables which permitted simulation of nounft 
in English, Among other results, it was found that no significant difference 
occurred in a comparison of the two groups in the first grade, but by the 
third grade the native speake^rs of Spanish performed significantly inferior, 
and by the 10 grade their performance was even more highly significantly 
Inferior, In terms of order of acquisition, the performances of the two 
grmips were consistent. No evidence was found for notions such as 
"interference" or "transfer" which would be suggested by a contrastive 
analysis of the two languages, 

100 Oroszr Robert Andrew, "The Category of Definitenesa and its Structural 

Corellates in English and Hungarian," Indiana, 1969, 234 pp, 
D,A. 30,5 (l969), p, 2006-7-A, (69-17,770) 

In this taxonomic study of definUeness in English and Hungarian, th^ 
syntactic relationships between the noun phrase and prior discourse are 
studied. One very important factor relating to deflniteness, the "totality 
of reference" Is used to set up three none<)uivalent levels of definite* 
ness in each language, 
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101 Pop«, Mtke. *^he Syntax of the Speech of Urban (TalUhassee) Negro and 

White Fourth Graders." Florida State, 1969. 137 pp. 
D.A. 31.3 (1970), p. 1252-A. (70-16,344) 

Attempts to discover whether Tallahassee Negro and White 4^^ graders 
are members of the same population in their use of syntactic rules. In 
two separate studies, measures of "syntactic maturity" provided 
contradictory results; 1) in free speech, Negro and Whit« fourth graders 
were found to be members of the samr population; 2) in a *Ve-tell" studbr, 
the White 4 grade ^roup significantly exceeded the Negro group on four 
measures. These two groupa are not members of the same population 
with regard to total syntactic variations in phrase structure rules and 
on certain noun and verb morphological rule variations. 

102 Pray, Bruce Raymond. **Agreement In Hindi-Urdu and Us Phonological 

ImpUcations." Michigan, 1969. 202 pp. 
D.A. 30.5 (1969), pp. 2007-B-A. (69-18,085) 

Seen as a first step toward a '*more general grammar" of Indo-Arjan 
languages. Various Hindi dialects and related languages are used to 
support the view that transitivity is primarily a surface structure 
phenomenon which can be incorporated as two lexical features. A subset 
of rules of the phonological component are presented which specify three 
inflectional features. A direct link between semantic features and 
phonetic output is provided by one of the features. 

103 Quinn, Rbbert Martin. "A Contrastive Study of Chinese and Vietnamese 

Lexotactics." Georgetown, 1969. 151 pp. 
D.A. 30M U969), p. 1549-A. (69-16,777) 

The focus of this comparison between Mandarin Chinese and South 
Vietnamese is the structure of basic clause types and relationships 
among structures up to and including the rank of clause. The pro<^edures 
employed follow stratificationai theorj (Lamb) and dependency theorj 
(Hays) at the lexeme stratum, in terms of construction rules giving the 
dependency relations among the constituent lexemes. A conversion 
algorithm, suggested by the transfer grammar model (Harris), provides 
statements for changing Chinese lexemic strings to their Vietnamese 
translation equivalents. 

104 BidJanovl6, Midhat. **A Synchronic Study of Verbal Aspect in EngUsh and 

Serbo-Croatian." Michigan, 1969. 2U pp. 
D.A. 30.9(1970), pp. 3930<-3UA. (70-4175) 

Attempts to establish the categories needed to account for the aspectual^ 
conditioned co-occurrence restrictions in EngUsh and Serbo-Croatian^ 
EngUsh aspect typically attaches to predications; the grammatical scops 
of aspect Is Umlted not only to finite forms of the verb, but Is also present 
In nominalized and adjectlvaUzed structures. Two EngUsh deep structure 
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cato^ories (^'durative" and "punctual") are compared to three Serbo- 
Croatian categories f'^staUve," "cursive," and ''tolive'*}; the latter 
categories are formed as a re^fult of the Inadequacy of the traditional 
dichotomy, "perfocHve'V'ii^perfective, " In spite of overt differences, 
the deep structure aspectual categories in Etiglish and Serbo-Croatian 
are essentially the B;ime* , 

105 RosP, James Hoeford. "Relational Variation and Limited Productivity 

in Some Indonesian and English Verbal Derivations. " Michigan, 
1969. lOB pp. 

D. A. 3K5{1970), p. 2371-A. {70-21, 7B0) 

An attempt to determine the limits of productivity and the range of 
variability in English and Indonesian derived verbs and the nouns they 
appear to be baaed on. A great many factors, including semantic ones, 
may be involved In determining these properties. The nature of productivity 
is examined and is associated with the properly of creativity in language. 

106 Saciiik, Bohdan. "Lexical Strata in Generative Phonology (with 

lUusiralions from Iboro-Romance)." Illinois, 1969. 173 pp. 
D.A. 31.2 (1970), p. 746-A. (70^13,467) 

Data from Spanish, Portugese, and Catalan are used to illustrate a 
proposal for universal stratal marking conventions; this proposal is 
intended to ac^count for the role that different strata of the lexicon play 
in generative phonology. Every language contains an unmarked stratum 
of lexical formations and the rules associated with it are the basic and 
natural rules for the language in question. These rules are discussed 
for the three languages involved after it is shown that five tense and five 
Lax underlying vowels are needed to account for all the synchronic facts 
of the languages. 

107 Smithormani Geneva. "A Comparison of the Oral and Written Styles of 

a Group of Inner-City Black Students. " Michigan, 1969. 157 pp. 
D.A. 31.2 (1970), p. 747J\. (70^14,654) 

The speech and writing of 14 black, inner city, junior high speakers of 
Black English were compared with respect to distribution of word classes, 
clause markers, and the rations verb-adjective and subordination. The 
speech and wj-iting was also compared with respect to usage of verbs, 
nouns and pronouns, double negatives, adjectives, and adverbs^ The 
result is that Black children do not write exactly as they speak* Their 
writing is more formal and precise and is characterized by a closer 
adherence to the standard grammar^ 
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X08 Strecter, Victor John. *'Homogenity in a Sample of Teclinical EnglUh,** 
Michigan, 1969. 140 pp. 

A. 30.!) {lyt^yJ. PP- 2003-0-A. (69.18,117) 

Looku at the "homogeneily'* (a statistical inference concept) of grammttticttl 
typaa within and between the writings of Bach and Pike. Measurements of 
homogeneity show that as regards consistency^ of usage ^ clause and sentence 
types occur generally with less consistency^ within and between the two 
writers than do word types* A discussion is presented of the weakness of 
statistical tests alone as a tool for measurement of homogeneity. A survey 
ib presented of several recent quantitative studies of technical and nOn^ 
technical English* 

t09 Vanek, Anthony Ladislav, "Subject-Verb Agreement. ** Illinois, 1969, 
201 pp. 

p. A, 3X,2 (1070), p. 748^. (70-13,525) 

Deals witii subject -verb agreement in inflected languages^ with particular 
reference to Slavic languages. The distinction is made between deep and 
grammaucal subject. The claim is made that only grammatical features 
and not semantic features play a role in agreement* The role of the 
grammatical formative in agreement is discussed and it is argue<il that 
a set ot phonological matrix insertion rules is needed to supply these 
transformationally derived formatives with the appropriate phonological 
shape. 

no Whitman, Ftandal Loring. "interference in Language Learning: a Theory 
Qf Contrastive Analysis with Examples from Japanese and English.'* 
Pennsylvania, X969. 126 pp. 
P. A, 30.7 (1970), p. 2995-A. (69-21,457) 

Attacks the problem Qf the systematic location of sources of interference 
between two languages, and the development of a contrastive method that 
provides it, A mechanical system of contrast Is derived which gives as 
output information sueh as the following: when a criterion in English Is 
murked plus, and a criterion in Japanese is also marked plus, the English 
learner of Japanese may incorrectly translate Ettgllsh form X as Japanese 
form even though Y may be perfectly well formed. The particular 
purpose of this contrastive system is for construction of language teaching 
materials in linguistic usage rather than linguistic structure. 

Ul Wolfram, Walter Andrew, "Linguistic Correlates of Social Stratification 
In the Speech of Detroit Negroes. Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
1!?6£), 324 pp. 

D.A , 30* 11 (1970), p. 4973JV. (70-79X5) 

This study is based on the speech of 48 Negroes, evenly distributed in 

four social classes* The speech of those Negroes most closely approximating 
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the standard Engrlish aorm is compared with the speech of 12 upper- 
middle* class white informants. A quantitative dimension Is added to 
the examination of speech differences by studying the "linguistic 
variants/' Both phonological and grammatical variables are discussed. 

1970 

112 Bachmann, James Kevin. "A Comparison of Nonstandard Gratnmatlcal 

Usage in Some Negro and White Working-Class Families in Alexandria, 
Virginia." Georgetown, 1970. 120 pp. 
p. A. 31. & (1970), p. 2364-A. (70-21,276} 

Investigiktes differences in proportional usage of selected nonstandard 
grammat'cal features in Negro and White speech. Several tasks wer« 
presented to the informants and results, concerning the amount of 
nonstandard forms in speech, varied according to the tasks. Significant 
differences were found when Negro children were compared to White 
children as well as to Negro adults. The following hypothesis is supflbrted 
by this fiiudy: Negro speech shows a higher usage of certain nonstandard 
grammatical features. ^ 

113 Caivano. William Joseph. "Synchronic Helationships: Five Homance 

Dialects." Cornell, 1970. 177 pp. 

D. A. 30. 12 (i;)70), p. 5429.A. (70-5761) 

The approach which considers a single form as underlying all of the 
dialects compared and which predicts variations by different rules or 
nile-ordering is rejected on the grounds that it violates the concept of 
"grammar" as a formal descrtption of the native speaker-hearer's 
competence. The special shapes of cognate items determined by 
predictability factors as well as rules for converting these shapes into 
another dialect are considered outside the grammar of all dialects 
concerned. A phonological sketch of five Homance dialects spoken in 
Italy fCaianese, Palermitano, Caposelese, Hoccagorghese, and 
Galt^-llese) is pvesented; these dialects are compared and categorized 
on the basis of degree of predictability. 

114 Fei, Peter Kuan-chen. ^'English and Chinese Consonants: a Contrastive 

Analysis." Michigan, 1970. 220 pp. 

n. A. 31.0(1970). p. 2366-A, {70-21,050) 

A synchronic contrastive analysis of American English and Peking 
Mandarin Chir^^se consonantal phonemes, following procedures set up 
by MouUon. A contrastive analysis of the plionological structures of the 
two la/igua^os is presented. Actual errors made by Chinese informants 
are eompared with predicted errors and, in most cases, It is possible 
to predict areas of facilitation and interference. 
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115 Ibrahim, Muhammad Musa Hasan, '*A Stu<ly of Gender." Princenton, 

1970, 244 pp, 

D,A, 31,6 (1970), p, 2900-A, (79.23,621) 

Purpose is to demonstrate thst gender, as a grammatical category, did 
not ariae because of an^ extra-linguistic factors. Evidence is brought 
to bear through historical linguistic ana^sis of Semitic and Indo-Edropean 
languages. Further evidence comes from the assignment of genders to 
borrowed nouns in several gender-possessing languages, and in Bantu, 
noun classes arc found to be similsr to the gender phenomenon. The 
handling of gender within the framework of a generative grammar is 
briefly discussed. The section **Gender in Arabic** shows how the Ideas 
presented in the study apply to a specific gender. possessing language, 

1 16 Todaro, Martin Thomas. *^A Contrastive Analysis of the Segmental 

Phonologies of American English and Cairo Arabic/* Texas (Austin), 
1970. 121 pp, 

D,A, 31,4 (1970), pp, 1786-87-A, (70-18,298) 

Attempts to locate structural differences between the segmental 
phonologies of American English and Cairo Arabic and to use these 
differences to predict pronunciation errors which speakers of the 
former will have in learning the latter. The predictions are grouped 
into four mijor classes (phonemic, phonetic, allophonic, and distrlbu* 
tlonal), and are verified against a corpus of sentences read by informants 
in their first year of English language study. 
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60 


r^f^rlnrft FvArlAvl^ TrkftAnh 


49DD 




Cairns, Charles Edward 


1966 


80 


Calvano^ William Joseph 


1970 


113 


Carlos^ Lourdes Balderrama 


IsPdd 


54 


una ly a rat ana ^ Chalao 


IsPdI 


17 


Atl A ■« UA jj M A f -0 AAA 

uonen, i^eoro isaac 


iSfb r 


61 


uoinoun, Juciwarci niisssii 


t not 




Cooke^ Joseph Robinson 


1965 


42 


Craven^ T.K. 


1948 


1 
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Dingwall, William Orr 


1964 


37 


Eastman, Carol Mary 


1967 


63 


El-Eaabl, Yehla All 


1967 


64 


Engler, Leo Francis 


1962 


21 


Erickson, Jon LarQy 


196S 


43 


E^estone, M^ynard Merlyn 


1966 


&& 


Fel, Peter Kuau.chen 


1970 


114 


Feider, Helga 


1969 


91 
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Autlif's Name 


Year of 


Annotation 




Thesis 


Number 


l^ox, Robert Paul 


1968 


81 


Fiy^fidkj Milan 


1969 


92 


O^^sinskl, Tadeusa Zcizistflw 


1966 


56 


Civc'on, Talmy 


1969 


93 


Grave?*;, Richard Layton 


1967 


65 


Greon, EUgone 


1962 


22 


Grels, Naguib Amin Fuhmy 


1963 


29 


GuancOj Nolla Hivera 


1963 


30 


Gu6ri*©nj Louis 0 


1955 


5 


U\xn%oi, Louis Francis 


1969 


94 


HfiRhimotOi Mitsuo G&orgo 


1967 


66 


Menrlo, Samuol Nyali Jr. 


1969 


95 


Ubi, i)ao TIi( 


1965 


44 


Ibrahimj Muhammad Musa Hasan 


1970 


115 


Jacksoni Kennoth Leroy 


196? 


67 


Junatado, Loreto Grajo 


1961 


18 


Keefe, John Edwin 


1968 


82 


KlUian, Vera Stani^ 


1968 


83 


Klmizukai Sumako 


1962 


23 


Klelnjans, Everett 


1958 


8 


KohmotOi Sutesaburo 


1960 


12 


Koolemans-Beljnon, Gijsbertus J,W. 


1967 


68 


Kreidler^ Charlos William 


1958 


9 


KruatrachuOi Foongfuang 


1960 


13 


Ught, Biciiard L. 


1969 


96 


McConochie, Jean Alice 


19C9 


97 


Mclntoshi Lois 


1953 


4 


McKay, June Rumoty 


1969 


98 


Mayerj Gerald Loon 


196? 


69 


Mondoza Castelo, Lutgarda 


1962 


24 


Moyorstein, RudS* 


1955 


6 


Nasr, Raja Towflk 


1955 


7 


Watalicio, Eleanor D.S, 


1969 


99 


Nemser, William Joseph 


1961 


19 


Ney, James Walter 


1963 


31 


Noffko, Sister Mary Suaanno 


1968 


84 
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Author's Name Year of Annotation 

Thesis Number 

Oroaz, Robert Andrew 1969 100 

Otanee, Fe Torres 1966 57 

Pae, Yang Seo 1967 70 

Pascaalo,. Ea\y Mariano i960 14 

Pope, Mike X969 joi 

Pray, Bruce Raymond X969 102 

Qafisheh, Hamdi Ahmad 1968 85 

Quackenbush, ^^'^"'rird MlUer 1968 86 

Qulnn, Robert Martin 1969 103 

Rezazadehj Gloria Iris X967 7i 

Rldjanovi^, Mldhat 1969 104 

Rivera de Veldzquez, Mary D. 1964 38 

Rolfe, Oliver Willis 1967 72 

Rose, James Hosford 1969 105 

Rubenstein, Herbert 1949 2 

Rudaravanijaj Pannin<ie 1965 . 45 

Ruiz, Macario Bueno 1963 32 

Rulon, Curt Morris 1967 73 

Saciuk, Bohdan 1969 106 

3^07., Mercedes de los Angeles 1962 2& 

Satterthwait, Arnold Chase 1962 26 

Schachter, Paul 1960 15 

Sebuktekin, HIkmet Ibrahim 1964 39 

Sibayan^ Bonifacio Padilla 1961 20 

Simpson, Harold Burton 1965 46 

Sirncusa, Joseph 1962 27 

Smitherman, Geneva 1969 107 

Spreng^er, Arnold, S.V. D, 1965 47 

Stark, Donald Stewart 1967 74 

St rfeeter, Victor John 1969 108 

Theivananthampillai, 1965 48 

Thomason, Sarah Grey 1968 87 

Tiee, Henry Hung -ye 1967 76 

Todaro, Martin Thomas 1970 116 

Topping, Donald Medley 1963 33 

Vanek, Anthony Ladialav 1969 109 

Verma, Manindra Kishor<i 1966 58 
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Author'* Ntme 


Yetr of 


Atthotttioa 




Thesis 


Number 


Wftkeham, Mtbel Irene 


1965 


49 


Whitman, iltndtl Loring 


1969 


110 


WLlfon> Jamef Lawrence 


1967 


76 


Wolfrtm, WtUer Andrew 


1969 


111 


Ytrmohtmmtdt, LoifolUh 


1965 


50 



INDEX OF LANGUAGES, LANGUAGE FAMILIES, AND DIALECTS 

Number followtng tuthor' s name refers to tnnotfttion number* Starred entries 
Indicate dialect studies* 

AFRIKAANS 
Wilson, 76 

ALBANIAN 
Berberl, 36 

ARABIC 
*Abdo, aa 

Brat^on, 79 
♦Cadora, 53 

El-EzabL 64 

Ertckson, 43 

Grele, 29 

Ibrahim, 11$ 

Nair^ 7 
..^Qaflsheh,. 85 

Satterthwalt, 26 

Todaro, U6 

BALKAN LANGUAGES (jfener^l) 
Afendrss, 77 

BANTU LANGUAGES (jfeneral) 
Glveon, 93 
Ibrahim, 11$ 



BULGARIAN 
Aronson, 16 

BURMESE 
Cooke, 42 

CAROLINE ISLANDS 
i^Quackenbushf 86 

CEDUANO/VISAYAN 
Anderson^ 40 
Flores/ 28 

CHAMORRO 
Topping, 33 

CHIBEMBA ^ 
Glveon, 93 

CHINESE 
Fel, 114 
Mcintosh, 4 
Qulnn, 103 
Sprenger, 47 
Tlee, 75 
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CZECH 
FryiCik, 92 
Hubeiiitein, 2 

DUTCH 
WiUon, 76 

ENGUSH^ 

AlatU, 51 

Anantham, 10 

And«r«on, 40 
*Ansh«n, 69 

Asuncion, 11 

At&L, 35 
♦Bachmanji, 112 

Bendix, 41 

Berg«r, 3 

Bhar^va, 76 

Bratton, 79 

Brownin'^. 60 

Cairna, 60 

Carlotf, 54 

Chalyaratana, 17 

Cohen^ 61 

Demp«6y, 90 

El-EtabL, 64 

Engler, 21 

Eri€k0on, 43 

JE^estone, 55 

Fel, 114 

Feid«r, 91 

Flor«a, 26 

Fox, 61 

GLv«on, 91 
♦Gravce, 61 

Green, 22 

Gr«l«, 29 

Guanco, 30 

Gurren, 5 

Hanzel, 94 

Hat hlmoto, {6 
*HenrL«, 95 

H^L, 44 

Jatkson, 67 

Juntado, 16 

KlmUuka, 23 



ENGLISH (€ont,) 

Kltlnjani, 6 

Kohmoto, 13 

Kr« Idler, 9 

Kruatrachue, 13 
♦Ugbt, H 

McConochlt, 97 

Mcintosh, 4 
♦McKay, 96 

Mend^za Casttlo, 24 

Meyersteln, 6 

Nasr, 7 

NaUlicLo, d9 

Nemser, 19 

Nsy, 31 

Noffk«, 64 

Orofz, 100 

Otanef, 57 

Pae, 70 

Paicaf Lo, 14 
♦Pope, 101 

Qafisheh, 65 

Hezazadeh, 71 

Hldjanovl^, 104 

Hlverade VeUzquez, 36 

Hoae, 105 

Hudaravanila, 45 

Hulz, 32 
♦Rulon, 73 

SdLez, 25 

Satterthwalt, 26 

Schachter, 15 

Sebukteldn, 39 

Sibayan, 20 

Slmpion, 46 
i^Smitherman, 107 

Btrecter, 106 

Thelvanan^ampiUal, 46 

Tlee, 75 

t^xJaro, 116 

Topping, 33 

Vermi, 56 

Wakeham, 49 

Whitman, 110 
♦WoUram, 111 

Yartnohammadl, 50 
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FILIPINO VERNACULARS (general) 
Wakeham, 49 

FRENCH 
Craven, 1 
Dempsey, 90 
Mcintosh, 4 
Meyerslein, 6 
Rolfe, 72 

GERMAN 
^Pecker, 59 
Engler, 2X 
Mcintosh, 4 
Mc^yerstein, 6 
Sprenger, 47 

GREEK 
Alatis, 5X 
Keefe, 62 

HEBREW 
Noffke, 84 

HILIGAYNON 
Juntado, 18 
Rul2, 32 

HINDI/URDU 
Bendix, 4X 
Bhargava, 78 
Browning, 60 
Fox, 81 
*Pray, X02 
Verma, 58 

HUNGARIAN 
Nemser, X& 
Oro6«, XOO 

ILOCANO 
Asuilcion, XX 
Slbayan, 20 



INDONESIAN 
Rose, X05 

ITALIAN 
Siracusa, 27 

JAPANESE 
Bendix, 4X 
♦Brannen, 52 
Han«el, 94 
Hashimoto, 66 
Jacksoix, 67 
Kimizuka, 23 
Klelnjana, 8 
Kohomoto, X2 
Ney, 3X 
Pae, 70 
Whitman, 1X0 

KOREAN 
Pae, 70 

PANGASINAN 
Schachter^ 15 

PERSIAN 
Atai, 35 

Yarmohammadl, 50 

POLISH 
Gasinski, 56 
Koolemani-Beljnen, 66 

PORTUGUESE 
Saciuk, 106 

PUNJABI 
Bhargava, 78 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES (general) 
♦Calvano, 113 
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RUSSIAN 
Aronson^ 16 

Gtftln«ld, 56 

KooleiMiii-Beljnen, 88 

SBR BO- CROATIAN 

"^KllUan, 83 

Rldjanovld, 104^ 

Rub.'^iiitein^ 2 
^hoiMSon^ 87 

SLAVIC LANGUAGES (gensrftl) 
Fryft^eik, 92 
Mayer, 69 
Vanek* 109 

SOUTHERN PAIUTE 
Cairna,80 



TAMIL 

Thelvananth«mpi]lAl, 48 

TELUGU 
Ananthmm, 10 

THAI 

Ch»lymr»tar»a, 17 
Cooke, 42 
Kni^trachue, 13 
Rudaravanijlt, 45 

TURKISH 
B«rberl, 3« 
Sebuktekln, 39 

VIETNAMESE 
Cooke, 43 
HU, 44 
Qulnn,^103 

YIDDISH 
Groen, 22 



SPANISH 

Cohen, 81 
*Colhoun, 62 

Craven, 1 

Gurren, 5 

Kreldler, 9 

Nfttaliclo, 99 

Rezazadeh, 71 

Riverfr de Velizquez, $8 

Rolfe, 72 
^Saciuk, 106 

Sdez, 25 

Siracusa, 27 
♦Stark, 74 

SWAHIU 
♦Eastman, 63 

TAGALOG 
Aguaa, 34 
Carlod, 54 
Guanco, 30 
Mendora Caateio, 24 
Otanes, 57 

Paacaaio, 14 
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2«lJko Bujas (University of Zagreb) 

A CONTRASTIVE-ANALYSIS EVALUATION OF CONVERSION IN 
ENGLISH AND SERDO-CBOATIAN 

0.1. This paper will tr«at conversion (alBo termed: functional shift, 
functional change, derivation by a zero -morpheme, zercderlvation) in 
English and Serbo-Croatiikn, defining it as the conscious use of a lexical 
item In a function beyond Its original or "proper" part*of*speech limits. 
0.2. This linguistic phenomenon is very common in English, resulting in 
a considerable expansion of the lexical inventory, while only exceptional^ 
encountered In Serbo*Croatian. The principal reason for this discrepant^ is 
the historical loss of endings in English which gave rise to derivation by a 
zero-morpheme on a wide scale, resulting in a still active word*formation 
habit in that language^. 

2 

0.3. We have included Ehgllsh attributive nouns in this evaluation for 
strong pragmatic reasona (respecting the linguistic feeling of Serbo*Croat 
Speakers who early and consistent]/ perceive these nouns as '^changing into 
adjectives"). 

0.4. Complete Conversion will be used here to mean the total transfer of 
items under stutfy to another part-of-speech area, in which process all the 
forms and functions of the new family £^re adopted, while all former 
characteristics and properties are dropped. So swim , having converted to 
noun, can have a plural form (three swims a day) or bs preceded by r"odifiers 
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( early gwimg) and determiners (her swimj this swim), function as subject 
( ear^y swims are good for you}> etc. 

0. 5. Partial Conversion is defined as the process in which the converted 
noun takes on only some of the characteristics of the other part of speech^ 
retaining certain features of its original part-of-speech affiliation. Thus^ 
budg et in budget prices , although functioning as an adjective (in its use as 
an attributive), cannot be put through comparison ( <^moi'e/*most budget 
prices) . 

1. CONVERSION IN ENGUSH 
A. On Word Level 

a) C omplete Conversion 

1.1. Verbs Nouns (Deverbal Substantives) 

(1) Let's go for a swim . 

(ISC) Idemo na kupanje. (Idemo se kupati . } 

(2) He will be giving a ta l k on <?yprus. 
(2SC} Odriat predavanje o Clpru. 

(3) He is always on the go. 
(3SC) Uvijek je u pokretu. 

(4) A few don'ts , 
(4SC} Nekoliko .upo^QrenJa , 

(5) A must for every fashionable woman. 

(SSC) NeSto beg gega ne mo3£e bitl nijedna eleganttia 3£ena. 
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l,H, Compound Verbs — >Noun8 

(6) We had two breakilowns caused by the bad roads. 
(6SC) linaU emo dva kvara zbog loftih puteva. 

(7) Three robbers planned their getaway well. 
(7SC) Tri su provalnika dobro pripremila biieg> 

(8) The splashdown is expected at 2:30* 

(BSC) SpuStanje kapsule na morsku povr^lnu oCekuje se u 2:30* 

1,2, Nouns Verbs (Denominal Verba, Deeubetantlval Verbs) 

(9) We elbowed our way tKrough the crowd. 
(9SC) Progurali smo se (laktovlma) kroz gomllu. 

(10) It Is a gap difficult ^tobrWge. 

UOSC) To je jaz koji se teSko mo^e premostiti (To je teSko premostlv jaz). 

(11) We shouldered our packs, 
disc) UprtiU smo ranee* 

L 3, Adjectives Verbs (Deadjectlval Verbs) 

(12) r 11 bloo(ty your nose. 
(12SC) Razbit ^u ti nos. 

(13) The flash b Untied us. 
(13SC) Bljesak nas jg zaslijepio . 

U4) Dogs always dirty floors, 
(use) Psi uvljek zaprlj^ju pod. 

K 4< Ailjectivea Nouns (Deadjectival Nouns) 

(15) You're suchas Uly , 
(ISSC) Ludo jedna. 
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(16) Streets wer« Tull of dninka . 
(18SC) aUce 8u bile pune pijanaca, 

(17) Promotion stillB have arrived. 
(17SC) StigU eu rekUmnl fotoii. 

(18) Browns and greens domiwit^j. 
(18SC) Prevladavaju smedjt i zelenl tonovi. 

(19) Two Italians wer^ killed. 
(19SC) Dva flu TaUjawi poginula. 

1.5, Adverbs -^Verbs (Deadwerbial Verbs) 

(20) They uppcd t he charges for their services. 
(20SC) Povisill su cijene svojih usluga. 

1.6, Adverbs -^j^Nouns (Deadverbial Nouns) 

(21) the u£S and downs of Ufe 
(21SC) iivotne pqripetije 

1.7, Interjections Verbs ' 

(22) The squadron hurraed and attacked. 
{22SC) Eskadron uzviknu'"hura!" i krenu u napad. 

1, 8, Conjunctions — ^-Nouns 

(23) There are too many ifs inyour plan, 

(23SC) V vadem planu ima previSe neizyjesnostt/pretpostavki. 

1,9. Conjunctions — Verbs 

(24) But me nobuts! 

(24SC) Bez tkakvih "aU"l (Nedu nikakvih ''aU'M) 
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*>. Partial Conver<ion 
1 1.10. AdjectlvM ^ Nouns 

l.ioa. tht + AdJ » Noun (In pl.Vg.) 

(25) The tick and thft poor wep« cared f^r, 

(25SC) Vodlla ae brlga o boleaiJma/boleanlclma 1 alromaanlma/atroma- 

atoa > 

(26) The curious thronged around tht acene of the accident, 
{2650} Gomlla znatiieljnlka olaiplla ae oko mjeata nearede. 

<27) The EtigUah and the Welah hav» much of their hlatoty in common^ 
(275C) Englezi 1 Velianl iniaju dobrlm dljelom zajednl^ku povljeat. 

(26) The deceased waa t gentle man^ 
(2650) Pokojnl(k) Je bio mlran 1 dobar Covjek. 

1.10.2. >t + AdJ = Sg. Noun 

(29) Russian Is the largest Slavic language. 
(29SC} Ruakl }e najve^l sUvenski jftzik. 

1.10.3. the + Adj (of abstract quaUiy) "SgvNoun 

(30) They love the bizarre. 
(30SC) Onl vole (svo ito je) blzarno . 

1. 11. Nouns Adjectives 

(31) New York slqrscrapers are k breath-taking sight- 
(315C) Njujoriki neboderi zapanjuju Covjeka. 

(32) A well-preserved stone a x was found «t the site* 
(325C) Tu nadjena jedoa dobro ulCuyana kamena sjeklra. 
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(33) The <^ups are *«^pt on the top shelf, 
(?35C) Pokali se iiuvaju na ^ornjoj/najvlSoj poUci, 

1.12, Superlative Adv No utts 

(34) It Is an imitation at best, 

(34SC) To je u najboljem aluiiaju imitacija, 

1.13, Adverbs ^-j^ Adjectives 

(35) The then secretary was summoned to testify, 
(35SC) TadaSnja tajpica po^vana je na svjedo^enje, 

(36) The above table is incomplete, 
(365C) Gornja tabela je nepotpuna, 

B, ON GHOUP, CLAUSE, AND SENTENCE LEVEL 

1.14, Part of the conversion processes so far listed normally include 
rank shifting in addition to the transfer from one part -of .speech category to 
another. Thu9, for instance, the conversion of Noun to Adjective is at the 
same time u shift from Primary to Secondary, 

This downward shift is predominant in the cases of conversion: 
Word Group Noun/Adjective and Clause/Sentence Noun/ Adjective/ 
Voi'b, 

1.15, Word Group -^Noun 

(37) We need an expert here, not a jack^of -all.trades , 
{37SC) Nama je tu potreban stru^njak a ne neki majstor ga sve. 
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1, 16< Word Group -a^Adjectlve 

(38) Ilim and his good or, nothing frifinds ! 
(38SC} On i njegovi prljateljl propalice! 

1.17, Clause/Sentence -»Noun 

(3^)} Yesterday we saw You know who, 
(39SC} Jufier smo vidjell (onoga — ) znaS ve6 

1.18. Clause/Sentence Adjective 

(40) Eaay -to ^consult etymologies are a grt^t asset. 
(4aSC) Fregledne etlmologije su velika prednoat. 

(41) lie's One of ihose l-told-you-so lypes. 

{4t5C\ On je jedan od onih tipova koji vple isticati da au bill " pravu , 

L19. Clauae/Sentence Verb 

(42) There I waa 'yes-maming' all day long, 

(42SC) 1 lako sam tamo cijeli boJEji din yoVorlo "daj__gogpodjQ". 

\\QU\^ at the §ame Um& compounds, some types of these converalons 
hixve also been discussed in this author's report on composition, alreac^ 
preaented to this Project (cf. Reports 3^ 1-12). 

2. CONVERSION IN SERBO-CROAT 

2. 1 . Failure to recognise converalon as a major linguiatic phenomenon 
In the trudltlonal description or Serbo-Croat is beat iUuatrated by the fact 
that the few examples recorded are found scattered in iaolated paragrapha 
or observations within the major divisions traditionally termed "morfologlja 
vrsta rijeCi" and "sintakaa vrsta rijeii'*. 
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2.2. Conversion In Serbo-Croat is always partial^ in the sense that the 
converted item retains its full Driginal flexion^ or {with no.flexion items) 
acquires none. The retention of original paradigms is facilitated by the 
largely parallel ijets of suffixes in the "nominal'* parts olf speech. The 

n On -acquis Iti On of flexion in such conversions as adverb ^^noun^ conjunction ^ 
nounj etc. because of the suspension of such items from their normal 
syntactic affiliation Is explained in more detail in 2.S. 

2.3. Nouns -^Adjectives 

2.3.1. Prenominally 

{^3) Cellk- karakteri danas su rijetkl. 
(43E) Cast-iron characters are rare nowadays- 

(44) Izgubio je jedinca -slna u ratu. 
(44 E) He lost his only son in the war. 

2. 3. I* U N-B. 1) Prenomlnal proper names {e.g. kina_vinO, minas kava, 
britanija metal ^ Led^rOr pivo) have beeu excluded, 
because such attributives are still felt as only partially 
adopted foreign appellations. 

2) N + N items — like duhankesa , nallvpero , lo^uljo, etc. — 
are distinctly felt as compounds, and have been treated in 
my report on Composition (Reports 3. p. 1, 2.lU 

2.3.,2. Post nominally 

(46) Zagreb 6^ biti grad doma^Sin idu^em kongresu. 
(45E) Zagreb will be the host town of the next congress. 

(46) Ova Nizozemca - brodolomca primje^.ena su na splavL 
(46E) The two shipwrecked Dutchmen have been sighted on a raft. 
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(47) Prinesofie irive p»ljenice , 
(47E) Burnt offerings w©r« made. 

2.4. Adjectives — ^Moung 

2.4.x. (48) Sit gUdnome nevjeruje. 

(48E) People with full atomachg are dirtrustful of the hungty. 

(43) DiV se, atari I 
(4d£) Get up^ old ma g 1 

2.4.2. Collective Meaning 

(50) I muSko i lenako u Peruu iva^e koku. 
(50E) Bothjnen and women (both sexes ) chew coca in Peru 

2.4.3. Elliptical ColloquiaUsms 

(5X) Idemo splltskim brzlm. 
(61E) We're tsking the fast train for Split. 

2.4. 3.x. N.B. The last type (elliptical coUoqulaiisme) is rather common 
in Serbo-Croat (but very rare in English); 

SQCiialno (osiguranje) National Health Insurance 

dramakq (kfizallSte) Drama Theater^ 

personalni (referent) personal manager 

predvojni^ka fobuka) pre-milltary training 

As cen be seen, thc^y assume the gender of the omitted noun. 

2.4.4. Abstract' Motions 

(52) Poklonik Ufcpoga postao je potkraj iivota. 

(52E) He became sn admirer of the beautiful late in lifo- 

(53) Mene privladi fantastigno i bizarno. 

(53E) I am attracted by the fantastic and the bizarre . 
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(54) Traienje a£solutnog_spada u podru^je fllozoflje, 
(54 E) The quest for the absolute is pari of philosopl^. 

2.5- PronouRg 

Since pronouns can normally replace nouns in the sentence (ii e, they 

then fUr^ction syntactically as nouns), this seems to %r' jst their 

conversion potential, 
2.5 I Tlie linguistic feeling of Serbo-Croal speakers, however, sets apart 

the elliptical use of possessive proaouns perceived as especially 

close to nouns tcf, 2,4,3.1.) 

(55) ^loja je ljubt>moma. 
(55E) My wife Is jealous. 

(56) Moji su protiv, 

(56 E) My fol]> . are against it. 

(57) Ma$l dolaze! 

(57E) Our soldiers/troops are coming! 

2.6. Verbs 

Vertjal items in Serbo-Croat \ery ra* ^ly convert to anything else, 
except for a few isolated examples of expressive phrases; 

(58) Do31o je do stani-pani , 

(58E) Matters came to a violent head , 

2.7, Adverbs Nouns 

(59) Svako nafie ju^er bilo Je sadriajnije* 
{59E) All our yesterdays were more meaningful. 
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(60E) EV^ry Itgt year WM better. 

{61) Mnogo Je reUtivan pojam. 
(BlK) M uch jg a relative notion. 

2.6. Items in "flyntftOtio nugpeniion" 

The list example (61) la, Obvlouaiy, of a different qualHy, 
presenting much aa, what might be termed, the "it^m under 
dleousflion", and almoet requiring that it t>e set^ apart by italloa or 
quotes^ Indeed^ thie convention of italioa/quotes ia a peculiar aignal 
that the item delimited by them is to be considered as momeniarify 
suspended from its normal part. of. speech affiliation (and the 
oyntactic links normality shared). The term "quotation noun" has 
been used by grammarians in obvious reference to the capacity of 
these items to function as subjects or objects. ^^'*iat we have here, 
thus, is for all practical purposes a type of conversion in the 
dlrection of noun. 

2, 6. 1 This quasi -nominal conversion through a device of graphic 

dlfferentation is possible with any pari of speechi 

(62) "Hoiiu" nlje dovoljno jamstvo. (verb) 
(62E) "1 wiU*' i s not a sufficient guarantee. 

f631 "Nspromiftljen" Je slaba rijefi. (sdjecti^/e) 
{63E) "m^advised" is putting it mildfy. 
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(64) Svako tvoje "all" je suvidno. (conjunction) 
(64E) All your buts are superfluouSi 

2 . 0. 2- However, the break In normal syntactic progression of the statement 
(graphic d^Umiters or^ In utterances, extra stress and changed 
Intonation) qualify this type of conversion as marked^ as reserved 
for special purposes. 

3. TEACHING IMPLICATIONS 

3.1, The fact that conversion Is very common In English^ while only 
exceptionally encountered In Serbo-Croatian (cf. 0.2J, puts this 
linguistic Item under very definite restrictions In terms of Its 
contrastive teaching potential' 

3.2, One Is faced here with the necessity of teaching the Serbo-Croat 
learner a vocabulary .expansion device Important In English^ for 
which this learner can draw on a very limited parallel linguistic 
habit In his native language. 

3.3, Jn one's efforts to do so one has to anticipate the following teaching 
alms {probably In this suggested order); 

1, tlecognitlon of conversion In English, 

2, Awareness of Its usefulness In vocabulary expansion and 
stimulation of Its use. 

(3, Awareness of Us limitations.) 

4, Introduction of contrastlvely profitable patterns from Serbo* 
Croat and their reinforcement. 
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ZA. Lesson texts and types of sxsrcisss will, nmtursJ^, have to bs 
designed separately for each of these teaching alms/stages^ 

9.4.1. Forgimt, for instance, one may have to compile texts abundantly 
illustrative of conversion in English, accompanisd exercises 
designed to make pupil* recognize the phenomenon of conversion 
(e.g. questions relating to instances of conversion in the lesson). 

3.4.2. The usefulness of conversion as a device to expand the learner's 
English vocabulary (aim 2) may bent be grasped through substitution 
exercises of the type "Replace underlined words with a single word'* 
(e.g. "We used our elbows to push our way through the crowd" to 
be simplified as "We elbowed our way through the crowd"). 

9.4.2.1. Or by sentence, rewording exercises* like ^*The capsule is expected 
to splash down at 5;30", where the learner woul<} be required to 
convert the uiiderlined words and produce; "The capsule splash-^down 
is expected at 5;30^*. 

3.4.3. ^The third teaching aim has been marked by parentheses as optional, 
since an awareness of restrictions will probably have developed 
parallel with the expanding knowledge of conversion in English. 

It is possible to visuali2e exercises of the following ^pe: 

"You are so dear" "You ^re suc)i a dear" 

"You ^re so silly" "You ^re such a siUy" 

but: '*You are so clever" *"You are euch a clever" 

correct: *'You ^re mch a clever boy/man" etc. 
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3.4.4. The established contrastive conversion patterns between English 
and Serbo-Croat (aim 4) should be introduced aa the lant stage* 

(Some of them like Uie + Adj !a English equalling Serbo-Croat 

plural nouns, cf. 1.10.1. will have already been introduced 
a's paragraphs in the basic grammar of EngUsh. ) Tholr ot*der does 
not matter very much since most of them clearly belong to the more 
advanced stages of learning English. They might, for the salce of 
convenience, be attached to the sections of grammar dealing with 
the particular part of speech. Thus, patterns 2,4.4. and 2.5.1. may 
conveniently be prt^sented with adjectives and pronouns respectively. 

3,4. 4. 1 , As to Uie type of exercises that should introduce and reinforce 

sucli patterns, translation of sentences or specially designed texts 
from Serbo-Croat to Englleh la, in my view, the most efficient 
method. 



NOTES 

1, Hans Marchiand (in Th3 Categories and Types of Present-Day English 
Word -Formation . C. H. Beck, Munich, 1969, p. 367) says: , there 
is ever growing tendency to derive verbs from substantives v^ithout 
derivative morphemes". His approach^ however^ is diachronic, making 
no distinction between what may be termed historical conversion and 
what Zandvoort, in A Handbook of English Grammar ( ^772), qualifies 
as "the deliberate transfer of a word from one part of speech to another". 
Though Zandvoort takes no explicit stand on synchrony vs. diachrot^, 
his stress on the impoi-tance of the quantitative aspect (i.e. size of 
individual psrt-of-speech proportions within the "grammatical homograph") 
SpeakSj no doubt, in favour of a basically synchronic approach. (Cf* also: 
2. Buias, Homografskl tipovi u eiigleskom {Homograph Types in English), 
FiloloSki pregled, Beograd 1966, I-IV, 33-43.) 
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This c]a8Bt termed "subsUnUvet pretdjuncta" And ^'trmntpoaed 
substantiveB*' by H. Mtrchfrnd (op. cLL , pp. 360, 361), U excluded by 
him, bec^uee this use ^'r«pr««ent« a r«guXir synUctic pAtUrn which 
has nothing to do with word ^formation and lierivatlon". On the other 
handj the same author excludes auch a clear case formal tranapoaltlon 
as nouns the lype hopeful (pL hopefuls) , since "the majorl^ |>f such 
nounsj are simply ellij^tlc expressions in which the sb is absent but can 
always be supplied" (op. clt. , p. 36ll. 
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Vladimir Ivir (University of Zagreb) 

ATTRIBUTIVE PATTEHNS FOR ENGLISH ADJECTIVES AND THEIR 
CONTRASTIVE CORRESPONDENTS IK SERBO-CROATIAN^ 

0, Introductory 

0,1, Traditional grammar recognizes attributive use as a basic feature of 

adjoctWos, This is seen in the names like adjective^ pridjev^ wMjr q p ^ « 

jaaraTSJibHoe . as well as in the definitions which speak of adjectives as that 

2 

part of speech which is "added to a noun or pronoun** • Structuralists define 

adjectives as it^ims capable, among other things, '^r occupying both the 

attributive (*'betweet* the and the Class 1 word*'} and the predicative ("after 

3 

the Class 2 word*') slot in the test frame , Generativists, however, from the 
Port Royal School to Chomsky, see adjectives as primarily predicative elements 

and regard ihtlr attributive uses as derived from predicative kernels in simple 

4 , 5 

sentences or relative clauses , 

0, 2, The following examples ol attributive adjectives will Illustrate the range 
ot fe^ntacU^. pheitomena lixvolved in modification and supply a starting point 
for our contrastive analysis; 

A, Prenomlnal modification 

(1) She lives in a small room, 

(Z) She Is a beautiful dancer, 

(3) JUe is an excellent teacher, 

H Russian students will meet this afternoon. 
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(5) Medical students must lesrn to hamll4 m«dicsl InBtrumsntSi 

(6) This is s v«ry slow-moving vehicle. 

(7) She hfts very winning $mile. 

(6) All pesce-lovlng nationi will support this move^ 
(9) The houBe-moving operation wss completed tn two days. 
(40) What you say is sheer nonsense. 

Pofltnominal modlficstion 

(11) Did you notice snc^thing odd? 

(12) 1 bought a book yellow with age. 

(13) These are trends pecullsr to this countty. 

(14) Can we B^y thit we hsve the best government Imaginable? 

(15) He was brought before the court-martial^ which sentenced 
him to a prison term of 15 years. 

0, 3. Close^jr connected with the syntactic nature of attributive adjectives 

and their semantic Interpretation is the question of their prenomlnal ordering 

when several of them modiiy the same noun: 

(16) They have a beautiful old white house. 

(17) What she feels for him is nothing but a deep personal 
animosity. 

(16) A new steel bridge now spans the river. 

(19) Surprisingly enough^ steel dental equipment Is our major 
export Item. 

(20) Last >^gHt 1 attended sn Interesting religious meeting at 
which 1 met a number of deep^ religious young people^ 

0.4. Even s superficial glance at the sentences given here will convince one 

that different syntactic processes are at w'^rk In attributive modification and 

that the resulting semantic relationships also differ. The view that all these 

adjectives come from the predicative field cannot be upheld^ Serbo-Croatian — 

at least In some cases — reflects the difference directly In its surflsce form. 
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I. Derived attributive: attributive from predicative adjective 



1.1. Even though it is too much to cXaim that all attributjlv« adjectives are 
derived traniformationallty from the predicative (relative) field, It 1b 
nevertheless true that many adjectives are eo derlv«d; 



atnall, — She llvee In a «mall 

room. 

The fame transformation operates in Serbo-Croatian^ with the same result; 



The only difference between the two languages is the agreement in case 
between the noun and Its adjective In Serbo-Croatian and the lack of this 
agreement In English. However, this fact wiU have no effect on Serbo*Croatlsn 
learners of English, who easll^y learn to disregard agreement pht^nomeiia when 
using English adjectives. 

1.2. Semanticallty speakings attributive adjectives thus obtained are true 
descriptive adjectives, also called ^'common adjectives** , which serve as 

7 

Ordinary epithets and denote quality. Their function is that of characterisation , 
and It 19 for this reason that only non.temporary predicative adjectives move 
to the attributive position, to denote a quall^ of a more permanent kind / 
Temporary predications fall to transform Into attributive structures: 




She lives In a room that Is 
small,—* She lives in a room 




Ona u sobi koja je mala. » 
Ona iivi u sobl maloj.— ^ Ona 
iivi u maloj^sobl. 



(22) Some children sre ready, and others are not yet ready, 
"•^he T€mdy children may already go and play In the 
garden. 
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(22SC) Neka su dj«ca gotova (spremna), a druga nisu. "^Gotovft 
(spremna) djeca mogu se ved 161 Igratl u vri. 

One awl the same adjective can appear in both temporary and non-temporary 
predications, and its ability to move to the attributive position wHI dep«nd on 
the nature of the noun to be modified : ^ nearty building , a nearby grou^ vg> 
» a nearfay' man, * a nearby bus . Again, the same restriction holds in Serbo* 
Croatian: obliinja zgrad^ obli3£rija skuplna vs. » obliSEnjl Covjek, » 6bMnil 
autobus. It is rather indicative that when Covjek is replaced by a noun 
designating a human that is by definition less Ukely to move (whose "obMnjoat'^ 
iS therefore of a more permanent kind), the attributive collocation becomes 
acceptable: obli^nji gledalac. 

In English, the temporary adjective does not go into attributive position 
when a homonymous modifier is possible with the same noun: *the_£reaent 
students (vs» the absent students) . Since there is no homonymy in Serbo- 
-Croatian in this case, prisutni studentl is as natural as odsutnl studentl and 
errors and misunderstandings can be predicted in the learner's speech: his 
present students will be Interpreted as sadaSnji studentj (as against past 
students) , while he himself may translate present students, wrongly as 
prisutni (nazoCnl) studentl, An Interesting case of conflation in English la 
the meaning of present in present company : this collocation is admitted 
because the two senses (1*«* j tlie antor^ms of both absent and past) are not 
mutually exclusive here. 
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2* Derived tttrlbuUvet >dv»rb tranaformttion 

2,1* The well-known ambiguity of sentence (2) above alrea«^ poltita to the 
fact that there ure attributive adjectives which do not originate in be*-pr*dicatioiLii 
(23) She 



is a dancer* ^ 
Is beautiful* ) 



She is a dancer who is beautiful* 



She Is beautiful* J — ^She is a dancer beautiful. — 

She Is a beautiful dancer. (Cf* 
She is a blonde, beeutiful dancer*) 
(Cf* also: She dances and she is 
beautiful* ) ' 

(24) She dances beautlftil^y* — ► She is a dancer beautihil*— ^ 
She is a beautiful dancer* (Cf* She is a fast and beautiful 
dancer, vo. '•'She is a fast and^blonde dancer*) (Cf. al9o: 
She dances fast and beautifully*) 

Serbo-Croatian creetes no ambi^ity in this particular inatance: 

(2SC) Qna Je lijepa ple0a^ca*«-4bna Je pleaaiSica* (Cf, Je 

(p-a Je UJepa. mlada 1 

lljepa ple- 
saaca, ) 

m »Ona pleie Ujepo. (Cf,»Ona Je 

dobrft 1 li- 
jepa plesa- 
6ica* ) 

Other adjectivea are uoed when the interpretation of aentence (2) Is like that 
of (24): 

(2aSC) Otia Je sjajna (izvrana^ odlli!na) plesatica* 
While theae adjectives can^ semantlcalfy^ onty apply to the action of dancings 
not to the person Involved* the adjective kraaan is capable of producing both 
types of modification and the following aentence is therefore ambiguous: 

(2bSC) Ona Je krasna plesa^ca* 
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2, 2, ThU U%i •xmmple shows that the relation of modlflcitlon of this '*idverbUl'* 
typt holds, not bstwesn ths adjsctlvs and tha noun, but betwaan tha action which 
undarllas tha agantlva noun cind tha quality of that action apecUlad In tha adjactlva, 
in combination with agantlva nouna, soma adjactlves (a.g, ajajan) can on]|y 
aatabllah this typ« of modification, whila othara (a.g. kraaan) hava doubla 
modlflcatlonal valency. Thla phenomenon exists In both Bngllah and Sarfoo. 
Croctlan and la thus contrastlvafy not v«iy algnlflcant -* particulars in view 

of tha fact that adjective aub*cUaeiflcatlon by thla criterion ylelda very eimllf^r 
reaulta in the two lai^guagea. 

It can only be added here that Adverbial" modification la alee possible 
when no clear verb underlies the noun, and evrn when there Is no adverb on 
which to base the adjective: fine student {* Btu<jy finely) ^ excellent poet 
(♦ poetize excellently) , ^ood Journalist (♦j ournalize well) , etc< Plausible 
paraphrases for these forma would be phraaea with a a: fine aa a student, 
excellent as a poet^ yood as * journalist , which again indicate that the adjective 
is not to be regarded as an epithet to the noun but rather as modliying the 
action to which the noun refers • 

3, Derived attributive: relative ^cUuse verb transformation 

Our aentencea (6), (7) and (8) illuatrate ^Ing attributives derived from 
yet another source from the verb of tHe relative clause. Strict^ apeaking, 
only examplea like »re true adjectivea: they can be used predicative^jr 
and attributive^jr, they accept very as an intenaifier, thty compare, and they 
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coordtnAte with regular descriptive adjective? . Their origin lies In a 

group of verbs which take an indefinite human object, e.g. win one (people^ 

everybody) ; thu8: 

(25) She lias a smile. 
Her smile wins One. 



— ^ She has a smile that wins one.-HP' 
She ha^ a smile that wlns^-n^^ 
She has a smile that Is winning. 

She has a smile winning.—^ 
She has a winning smile. 

Similarly, intej*estingj cliarmlng i demanding i captivating etc. 

Nrtt^ce that the process, and the result, is different when verbs of this group 

have Gin object ^thor than the above-mentioned indefinite human object: the ^ing 

form In wlmilng team Is not adjective In terms of the criteria listed above. 

Its derivation is different too; 



(26) This IS the team. ^ 

The team wins matches/ 
has won a match. 



This is the team that wins 
matches/has won a match. — ^ 
This is the team that wins/ 
has won. — ^ Tlii ^s the team 
winning. — ^ This is the winning 
team. 

This last examplej despite its surface similarity with winning smile, actually 
belongs with (6) and (8)* in which we have ^ Ing attributives that remain verbal 
and that could not possibly have been derived from be -predication; 

(27) AH nations wiU support this move.*\ 

*A11 notions are loving peace. \ *AU nations that a ro loving 

j peaoe will support this move- 

Instead, the process goes through the following sentence: 

(28) All nations that love peace will support this move. 
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from which the compoun<S peftce-lovlng movea straight Into the attributlv* 
poflitLon. It may or may not r«ach the predicative position, depending on 
whether the compound has become eufflclentfy "entrenched" as an attributive 

a alow -moving vehicle -^ the vehicle which is slow^-moving ; peace.lovliig 
nationfl —^ nations which &re peace^lovlng j a atar^gazlng astronomer- ^ »the 
astronomer who ifl star-^gazing. 

The fact that the attributive represents a potential source of predication 
is highly sl^lficant, because it shows that native intuitions are prepared to 
interpret as adjectives all those forms which are used sufficiently freely, 
and sufficiently long, in the attributive slot. This fact also has a theoretical 
significance, in that it givee wei^t to the traditional view of adjectlyea as 
words "added to nouns", 

3< 2< Serbo-Croatian admits active participles in the prenominal position only 

very reluctantly, if at all: oCaravajudi pogl^d, ?ragorui£tiVaiu(Si osmijeh, 

♦osvajajudi oamijeh , ^ sporo kretajude se voziloj *ml r Ijubedi narodi . Ehgllsh 

attributive structures discussed here find their correspondents in Serbo* 

Croatian attributive adjectivee and, more often^ relative cUusest 

{6SC) Ovo je vozilo koje se krede vrlo sporo* 
(tSC) Ona ima smijeSak koji osvaja. 

(8SC) Svi miroljubivi narodi podr£at de ovaj potez. ^ 
(8aSC) Svi narodi koji vole mir podr£at de ovaj potez. 

The interference of Serbo-Croatian In the learner's speech will have no 

drastic consequences; if the learner follows his native Instinct^ he will 

produce acceptable English eentencest 

6 a 
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(6a) This a vehicle that moves very slowly, 
(7a) She has a smile that wins people. 

(8a) All peaceful/peacoable nations will support this move. 
i^h) All nations that love peace will support this move. 

But he will be Iiampeietl in his efforts to acquire the idiomatic English 

expr£*sslons and will therefore need extra help in learning to make the 

transformational step that is blocked in his native language. Another point 

worth noting, especially h\ so far as it affects translation, is the fact that 

the Serbo Croatian user of English will sacrifice an element of meaning by 

taking the available English adjective, recorded in the dictionary* instead 

of the more ad hoc attributive construction based on the verb phrase. This 

is Illustrated in sentence (8a)* 

4, Derived attributive; nominal phrase transformation 

4.1, Although superficially like (8), sentence (9) is a product of a different 

transformation^ and the relation that holds the noun and the attributive 

together is fundamentally different; tiie attributive Itself has a nominal value 

and it stands with the noun its deeper prepositional complement: 

(29) The operation of moving the house was completed in 

two days,—*- ?The operation of house-moving 

> Tho house. moving operation 

The prepositional Ijnds tWt have been reduced to the attributive relation can 

be of several kln^s (both with ordinary nouns and those derived from verbs): 

fire fighting equipment eqaipment for fighting flreSj dictating machine 

machine for dictating [machine to dictate into ^ — one dictates into a machine), 

word order ^» order of words , hand signal ^t^ slgnal with the hand , oil 

stain ^ stain from oil , garden party party in a garden, torn* life ^li f e 

on a far m, plane trip ^ trip by plane, dance hall hall for dances, sto ne 
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bridge ^ bridge (madft) of stone ^ etc. 

The attributive poiltion if the ot^/ adjectival feature that theie combination* 
posiess; they do not appear predicative1y> do no^ accept very* do not compare, 
and do not coordinate with descriptive adjectlvei. 

i,2. Their Serbo-Croatian correepondettti are either noune (with appropriate 
prepositions and/or In appropriate caiei) or attributive adjectlvei derived 
from noung: vatrogaena oprema and oprema ga gaiei^Je ^3£ara, itroj za 
diktiranje, red rljeCi, lignal rukom , uijna mrlfa and mrlja (od) ulja, vrtna 
zabava , iivot na leUi , avionsko putovanje and putovanje avlonom , pleina 
dvorana and dvorana za pies, kameni moit and moet od kamena . 

The dlfflcultlei that the .learner facet In the acqulelton of this particular 
atructure s^re of two kinds: one la that he frequetttV fail's to reach the desired 
transformational stage because he can stop one step below It {as he often does 
in his mother tongue) and still produce grammatical, though less ldl(Hnatlc, 
strings in Etigllsh; the other le that he msy look for an adjective in English 
that would correspond to the Serbo-Croatian adjective, and either not find 
one (and try his luck in forming It ad hoc) or find an adjective derived from the 

appropriate noun but having a different meaning from the one desired: * oHy 
stain , * stony bridge. While the first difficulty will result, at worst, in idiomatic 
Infelicities (not ^t all unimportant for very advanced students and translators), 
the second will have a negative effect on the learner's ability to convey the 
desired meaning. (Even if he does not produce ungrsmmatlcal strings, he 
will falter while trying to find an adequate equivalettt for the a<tjectlve used 
in his mother tongue. ) 
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5. Ktrntl attributive^ - — . 

5, 1, So far we have dUcuased attributive* that can be«t be Interpreted as 

tranfformatlonal^ derived* However, there are also attributives In English 

(as well as in Serbo-Croatian) for which a transformational derivation Is 

dirricuH to formulate, und for which native Intuitions are rather undecided 

when called upon to provide a "natural" source from which to derive tKem, 

it can be shown that medical students does not have ^ students who are 

medical as Its source (nor, for that matter, does It start from two underling 

sentences: These are students and ^ The students are medical) , in other words, 

the attributive here Is not a descriptive adjective but rather a limiting adjective: 

It does not admit of comparison and coordination with descriptive adjectives, 

nor does It accept the intenslfler very, it is not normally used predlcAtlve]y; 

when It Joes reach the predicative position, this Is a clear sign that the 

adjective has established Its status In the attributive position so firmly that It 

can now mcnre more free^ In a new, descriptive field of meaning and that it 

has acquired the syntactic properties of a descriptive adjective together with 

Its semantic features. The process goes roughly like thlsi 

(30) The students that we have in our language course are maln^ 
/some kind of/ studettt8*_*.The students that we have In 
our language course are mainly medical Btudents.~^ ?The 
students that w ' have In our language course are mainly 
medical ones.*'^ The students that we have In our language 
course are maln^ medical. 

At this point, when a context has been found In which the adjective lean 

be used predicative^, a possibility opens for it to develop other descriptive 
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qii&Lti€s» Whether it will develop them or not^ depends primari^ on whether 
a need is felt for the descriptive meaning that can be derj '^d from the limiting 
adjective in question. AUo^ the first descriptive application may b« itttentional]3r 
deviant (meant^ for instance^ to produce humorous effects)^ and if these '*catch 
on^^ the way is open for that pftritcular limiting adjective to become descriptive^ 
The conversion Is easier for some adjectives and in combination with some 
nouns than for others. Thus, a rather far-fetched context would be needed to 
make (31) acceptable English: 

(31) ?He IS a conscientious and very medical student, 
while (32) is much less strained^ 

(32) He is a very political man much more political. 
In fact, than is good for him. 

It is possible, though not equally easy In all cases, to think of situations in 

which adjectives in the following combinations could be made descriptive? 

electric traction, medical instruments , methodological remarks , chemical 

engineer , ma thematical tables, disciplinary measures , atomic weight , 

industrial disputes , photographic equipment , social work, paychollnguirtic 

studies , c ontrastlve anatysts , typographical error , nuclear scientist, mayora l 

candidate , etc, Such '^limiting adjective + noun*' collocations actually form ^ 

kind of compounds, or at least groupings that are as closely bound together as 

compounds; It is indicative that in our sentence (19) the adjective remains 

close to the noun, even though the series includes another noun, which would 

otherwise be the las^t item in a series of modifiers: steel dental Instruments vs> 
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♦dental ateel instnitnents (the latter combination would onty be possible if 
•teel Inatmments was it«eU * comptHind}^^ 

5*2. Serbo-Croatian uses limiting adjectives in the same wgy in which their 
English correspondents are used, that is, to express an underling nominal 
relationship that happens to be expressed by an ^'adjective -t- noun** rather 
than a "noun ^ noun'* combination; as BoUnger puts It t; '*There seems to 
be no good reaaeh, for example, wl^ the Civil War had noun + noun Union 
Forces on one side and adj* + noun Confederate Forces on the other, or any 
reason besides speech level why a man with a tin hat uaes construction 
materials while one with a cap and gown uses Instmctional materials — word- 
formation is a transformational wilderness* 

Restrictions that Serbo-Croatian imposes on the movement of limiting 
adjectives to the predicative position, and on their comparison and coordination 
with descriptive adjectives, parallel those in English, and no Interference 
occurs in this respect* But interference does occur I >r other ressons ^* name^, 
because.the two languages do not always agree in when a given semantic content 
will be expressed nominally and when It will be expressed adjectival^* It will 
be seen that the problem for the learner is of the same kind, on^y in reverse, 
as that discussed In 4*2* above* 

While many English adjectives of this Idnd hsve Serbo-Croatian adjectives 
ss their correspondents, and thus presumab^ pose no threat to the learner' s 
ease of expression ( elektrigna vu^a , medicinskl inatrumenti^ metodoloSke 
napomene, matematlgke tablice , etc*), others liave Serbo-Croatian nouns 
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tt their cor rftsponde Jits ( jn^enjer kemije , >n>gft Konfedcrtcljc , and tvtn 

kandldat zt gradon^aelnika , ttruCnjak 2t kontrattlvnn tntUzn . nCeixltk kofl 

»ft btvl nnklftftrnom ^nanoidu) , in which ctte interference can be predicted 

bnt not vejy etsify eliminated. Jnat as there was nothing m 4.2. to tell the 

learner that gradjevni materijal > honld be conatniciion material and not 

» conat motional material, 90 there is no rule that he can follow here to decidt 

that inlenjer kemije should be chemical engineer and r.ot *chemiatry engineer 

or ^ engineer of chemistry. In the caoe of kandidat zm. gradonaeelnika > atrugnjak 

za kontrastivnn anaUzn and nCenjak koji >e bavi nnklearnom znanol^n , the 

learner (and the lese experienced tran0lator) will find it dlfficnlt to prodnce 

mayoral candidate , contrast ive ana^yst and nuclear acientiet , as one readily 

sees when one examines translations into English made Serbo-Croatian 

speakers in which expressions like candidate for mayor , expert on contrastive 

snalyaiS j and scientist engaged in nuclear science abonnd. 

5. 3. Ambiguous expressions Involving limiting adjectives In English are 

disambiguatsd in Serbo-Croatian; thns, onr sentence (4) would yield: 

(4aSC) Stndenti ruskoga (Jezika) aastaju se danas popodne. 
(4bSC) Huski stndenti sasiaju se danafl popodne. 

(Notice that sentence (4) is not ambiguous in English in its spoken form since 

the stress pattern ensnres the correct Interpretation, i.e. Bnsslan stndents . 

Ilk* chemistty atndents ' (4a>C), while Ihisaian sttidents, like foreign 

at^dents, « (4bSC). ) Sentence (4»SC) will again confront the stndent with the 
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problem discussed in 4,2< and effectively prevent him from producing sentence 
(4) In that meaning. Sentence (4bSC) will, on the other handj facilitate his 
production of sentence (4} with this second meaning. 

some casesj Serbo-Croatian makes a formal distinction between a 
descriptive adjective and its limiting counterpart, where English has only one 
lexical item for both uses; musical instruments a nd musical voice have the 
same attributive adjective although its semahtico. syntactic interpretation is 
different in the first case (where it is limiting) from that of the second (where 
it is descriptive). Serbo-Croatian has muzUki instrumenti {* mugikaltii 
instrument!) and muzikalan glas (^ mugiCki glas) . In other cases, English 
makes the distinction and Serbo-Croatian does not: humanbo^r vs, his deeply 
humane feelings will give Ijudsko tijelo and njegovi duboko Ijudskl osjedaji. 
Out the situation is far from simple, because Serbo-Croatian has the adjective 
human at its disposal to correspond to the English humane , and humane socialism 
can only be humanj socijallzam and not * ljudski socijalizam. Both languages 
make the distinction in the case of urban vs. urbane : Serbo-Croatian 
correspondents of the former are ujjban i, gradski , urbanisti^ki, while the 
latter finds its equivalents in fin, ugladjen. 

5,4. This group of kernel adjectives also includes those like ma l n ^ c h i e f^ 
mere> sheer , Uj^te^j only, gala, which are used only attributively (and are 
defective In other respects too) but for which no obvious transformational 
explanation can be found< 
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Th«Lr S«rbo.Croatian counterparta are al^o attributive; glavni, obiCatif 
eiiti , krajnji , Jedlni , gala. While ^lavnl xadacl ( chief , main tMlti) can give 
Qvi au xadaci glavni, obiCno dijete ( mere child) doea not give ♦ dlMe obigno . 
nor does Ci»ta glupoet ( aheer nontenie ) give *glMpoat jft'Ciita , or gala 
predetava ( gala performance} * predatava je gala . 
6, Poatnominal modification 

6. U Both BngUih and Serbo-Croatian attidbutive adjectivee can, under certain 

conditional occupy the postnominAl position. One auch condition la that of 

indefiniteneii (indicated hy an indefinite pronoun), aa iUuatrated In our example 

(11) above and ita Serbo-Croatian tranilation: 

(IISC) Jeete U opazili neito nebblGno? 
In both languftget, the proceet of tranaformation in this cate begins with the 

predicative use and endt with the poetnominal attributive uae, while the 

prenominal uae is blocked: 

m DiO you notice INDBP PRON?i^j;jy ^^^^^ Ij^^p PHON 

INDEF PRON waa odd. J that wa« odd?—* Did you 

notice ajiything that waa 
odd?*^ Did you notice 
anything odd?— ^ *Dld you 
notice odd anything? 

(33SC) Jeste 11 opazill INDEF PRON?) 

™« uix r^Jette 11 op*zill INDIJF PR(W 

INDEF PRON je bilo neo^iGnoJ biirneobieno?_i. 

Jeste 11 opazill neilto ito je 
bilo neobi^Sno?— * Jette 11 
opazill neHto neobiCno? — ^ 
*Jeate 11 opazill neoblCno 
neHto? 
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Strbo -Croatian learners of English will therefore have no difficulty in masttring 
th« postnominal use of adjectives with indtfinite pronouns, «,g. aomebo4y 
young , something expensive , nothing new , tverythlng necessary , etc* 

6.2. Our aentenceV^), while illustrating the postnominal use of adjectives 
with Indefinite nouns (notice that the definite article Is rultd out here: 
* l bought the book yellow with age ), is also an example of the operation of a 
tratisformatlonal rule common to the two languages- The rule blocks the 
prenominal transformation of prepositionally expanded adjectives: 

(34) I bought a book. V I bjj^gt^t ^ ^^^.j^ ^„ 

The book was yellow with age!^ yellow with age/^ I bought 

a book yellow with age,-^ 
*1 bought a yellow book 
with age, {H bought a 
yellow with age book. ) 

Kupio sam knjigu koja je 
blla 2uta od starosti,—^ 
Kupio sam knjigu 2utu od 
staroati,^ *Kupio sam 
2utu knjigu od starosti* 
t^Kupio sam 2utu od sta- 
rosti knjigu. ) 
/This last sentence is not 
grammatical when taken as 
an unmarked expression./ 

<tenience (U) shows the same rule at work, and (13a) is ungrammatical: 

<13a) tThese arc peculiar trends to this country* 

Buf interestingly enough, Serbo-Croatian accepts both (13SC) and (13aSC)t 

(13SC) Ova su kretanja karakteristiSna ^a nadu ^emlju. 
(l3aSC) Ovo su karakteristiCna kretanja zu naSu zemlju , 
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(34SC) Kupio sam knjigu. J ^ 

Knjiga je bila 4uta f 
od Btarostl, J 
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The Aepai-mtlon of the adjective and ita prepositional complement 1« possible In 
English too, when the adjective is qualified by an Intensifier: 

(35) This is an apariment too large for a single person. 
This is too large an apariment for a single person. 

Notice th^t the Intensifier too necessitates the movement of the adjective In 

front of the ariicle; (35a) is ungrammatical: 

(35a) *Thls,ls a too large apariment for a single person. 
When the intensifier Is very or enough , the adjective follows the ariicle and 

precedes the nount 

(36) He is E man old enough to know better. -p^^He is an old 
enough man to know better. 

(37) This is a language very easy to learn If you know Latin. 

This Is a very easy language to learn If you know 
t*atln. 

These examples already show that the rule blocking the prenominal 
transformation of prepositionally expanded adjectives falls to operate In all 
those cases In which the prepositional complement is either related to the 
ii^teneifier rather than to the adjective (too Adj for , Adj enough to) or is 
otherwise not indispensable for the semantic interpretation of the adjective 
{ This is a very easy language and This is a veiy easy language to learn have 
the same adjective easy; the adjective peculiar In these are peculiar trends 
and These tren<ls are peculiar to this countiy jftufejjinjyo different senses; 
this explains also why the separation is possible with _ karakte _ rlstigan In 
Serbo-Croatian: the semantic interpretation of the adjective does not change 
from (13SC) to (13ftSC); It would not be possible, for Instance, with osebuian 
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as an equivalent of pecuUar ). This latter explanation I0 alto offered for thoae 
cafet In wldch the separation occurs even when no Intenalfier accompanief the 
adjective: 

(37a) ThlB is a language easy to learn If you know Latin. 
— ^Thia is an easy language to learn if you know 
Latin. 

It follows from what has been said here that the problem of prsnomlnal shifting 

of prepositions lly expanded adjectives depends on whether the adjective with 

Its prepositional phrase denotes a temporary quality (in which case It must 

remain In the postnominat position) while its unexpanded counterpart (In the 

prenomlnal position) has a different meaning and denotes a permanent quality^ 

In shori, when the adjectival feature 'temporary/permanent' Is affected by 

prepositional expansion, the shift to prenomlnal position is not allowed; when 

the feature remains unaffected, the adjective moves readl^* It la clear now 

why *a wlllinje girl to marry, ♦ a ready n to fight for his principles , 

♦ a desirous man of success, ♦an acceptable solution > o me are intuitive^ 

rejected while a comfortable chair to sit on, an Interesting plac* to visit, 

an impossible man to live with , a fine girl for the job are as acceptable as 

a comforiable chair , an interesting place, an impossible man , a fine ftfrh 

The principle of adjective movement described here for English Is 

also valid for Serbo-Croatian: 

(35SC) Ovo je stan prevellk za jednu osobu^ — ^ Ovo je prevellk 
Stan za jednu osobu. 

(aeSC) On je Covjek dovoljno star da zua da to tako ne ide* 

On Je dovoljno star Covjek da zna da to tako ne Ide, 
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No Interference is therefore predicted in the learner's speech as far as this 

particular phenomenon is concerned. However, two difficulties appear in 

connection with this feature from another source: one is that Serbo-Croatian 

equivalents of certain English adjectives m«y react different^ to the 

'temporary/permanent' criterion than do their Ehgllsh counterparts (cf. 

peculiar vs, karaktertstli^an; notice that other equivalents of peculiar ^ such 

as Qsebuisn or svojstven ^ behave in the same way aa the English adjective); 

the other difTiculty is that the question of adjective position may not «ven arise 

for the student because hifi mother tongue will suggest structures in which the 

attributjve adjective does not figure at all and the teacher' s job will be to tiy 

to accustom the learner to render such structures by the English attributive 

(prenominal or postnominal; construction; 

(37SC) Ovo je Jezik koji je lako naui^iti ako snate latlnski. 
Ovo je jesik koji se lako (na)u&i ako znate latlnski« 
Ovaj je jezik Uko naui^iti ako snate latinski. 
Ovmj se jezik lako naui^i ako snate latlnski* 
Ovaj je jezik lagan za uCenje ako snate latlnski« 

The Serbo-Croatian sentence that would bring the learner closest to the target 

English sentence is also the least llke^r: Ovo je jezik lugsn ga ugenje ako zriate 

latinski. 

6, 3, English adjectives can also stand postnominaUf when they are not 

expanded by prepositional phrases but are qualified In otlier w«ya; the 

prenominal transformation is possible In auch cases; 

(38)^A story as Improbable as that is dl^icult to swallow. 

A3 improbable a stoiy as that is difficult to swallow. 
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(39) Ovify a man bo rich can afford to be so extravagant. — ^ 
Onj|y 60 rich a man can afford to be *o extrav&irant. 

(40) She' * never had a boyfriend that younf . — She' * 
never had that young a bqyfriend. 

In Serbo-Croatian, the pogtnominal poeitlon i* marginally po»ible, but the 

prenomlnal poeitlon i* the normal one — and the learner'* attention wtll hav* 

to be epeclaDy drawn to the po««ibiUty of po«tnomlnal u*e (1^«., to the fact 

that the traneformational etep into the prenominal field, which i* almoit 

obligatory in Serbo-Croatian, i* optional In Englieh): 

(38SC) ?PrlCa ovako nevjerojttna telico « moSEe progutatL 
(7Bri£u ovako malo vjerojatnu teiko i« progutatL) 

Ovako nevjerojttna prlCa telko « moU profutatl. 
(Ovako malo vjerojttnu priCu telko j«f progutatl.) 

(39SC) ?Samo Covjek tako bogat moie eebl dozvolitl ovtkvUv.,/ 
raaipnoat.— r Samo tako bogat £ovjek moSe aebl doz. 
voliti ovakvu raaipnoat. 

(4080 7 0na nije jol nikada Imala momka ovako mladog.— ^ 
Ona nije joi nikada Imala ovako mla^og momica* 

6.4. Certain unexpanded and unqualified adjectives in - b le follow nount in 

EngUah when theae nouni ^re already modified by superlatives, ordinal 

numeraia and limiting words such as on |y ; the only parson visible, the best 

government Imaginable, the highest degree possible , the first train available. 

The prenominal position Is also possible: the on^y visible person ^ the beat 

Imaginable government, the highest possible degree, the first available traln> 

Serbo-Croatian allofWa only the prenominal uae ( jedina vldljiva osbba , najbolja 

gamisUva vUda , nafce^i mogu^i stupanj, prvi raspoloiivl vlak) to correspond 

to the English prenominal construction; the English postnomlnal construction 
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rinds Its correspondent in the relative clmuae with the verb bssed on the English 
sdjectlve: Jedin* osob* koju smo vidjeli, nsjboljt vUdfl koju mo^emo zRmisjlti ^ 
nfcjyiii stupanj koji Je mogu6, prvi vlmk koji je mogfto uhvstiti . The relsJtive 
ooiistruction can be expected to interfere in the scquisition of the noun plus 
adjective structure. 

Notice thst the postnominsl pattern is followed onfy by those English 
adjectives in -ble which are not strictly descriptive: they lack certain adjectival 
properties (e.g. comparison and acceptance of the intensifier very} , and It is 
also significant that their relative -clause correspondents in Serbo-Croatian 
are verbs, not adjectives. Adjectives in ^ ble without these restrictions, as 
well as their Serbo-Croatian equivalents, occupy the prenominal position: 
remarkable achievement - izvanredno ostvarenje , valuable contribution - 
vrijedan doprinos. 

6. 5, A limited number of English adjectives are used postnominaHy in more 
or less stereotyped collocations: money due , adjectives proper , Asia Minor . 
Their Serbo-Croatla correspondents are prenominal adjectives { du^ni iznos , 
pravi prldjevi, Mala Azija) , or the whole collocation is sryntaticalir resolved ^ 
{ novae koji treba platlti) . Such collocations are best taught as lexical units, 
not ft8 free constructions. 

The same is true of certain limiting adjectives of Romance origin used 
in stock expressions such as secretaT/ general , court martial , time immemorial^ 
proof positive . Adjectives In these expressions are not free elements but rather 
parts of compound nouns: they are often written with a hyphen, and court 
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martU\ l even has a possible plural jTom court m'^rtlals . In Serbo-Croatian^ 
their correepondents have prenominal adjectlvta ( generalnl sekretar, ratnl 
aud, prtdavna vremena^ neoborivl dokaz) and to that extent Interference can 
be predicted. It can also be predicted when the corresponding Serbo-Croatian 



a nominal compound ( heir apparent^ - prijestolonasljednik) , 

6 6. In both English and Serbo-Croatian, apposltlve adjectives -- usually two 
or more of them In coordination -- are used postnomlnaUy: 



7, Prenominal ordering of adjectives 

7.1. Several adjectives can modify one and the same noun, and it is then that 
the question of their ordering arises 

7.2, When several adjectives appear prsnomtnaUy ao modifiers of a single 
noun, two possibilities arise ; first, the adjectives are independent of one 
another* and second, they form an unbroken string in which th« adjectives 
modify each other in addition to modifying the head noun. 

In the first case, the transformational history of the sentence can be 
traced back to as manor predicative constructions as there are attributive 
adjectives; thus: 



expression is a Juxtaposition of two nouns (knight errant * vitez lutalica) or 



(41) A laugh, musical but malicious^ was heard from the 
other room* 

(41SC) Smljeh, zvonak ali zloban, 4£uo se iz druge sobe. 
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The adjectives are separated from etch other by commas tml/or conjunctions 

to Indicate that they are parallel and ..ot hierarchically ordered. 

the Only principle of ordering in this case, both i' the predicative and the 

attributive position. Is the one which arranges the adjectives Trom shortewt to 

longest . In Serbo-Croatian the same principle Is at work, as can be 

demonstrated by the following sentence: 

{^3SC) Jedan mlad, naSltan i inteUgentan Sovjek shvfltit 
de da 

In order to appreciate the difference between such strings of coordinated 
prenomlnal adjectives and the unbroken, subor<llnated strings, it Is Important 
to realize that th<» transformation affects all of the adjectives involved at once; 
thus: 

(44} The man was young and Interesting. — ^ He was a young 
and Interesting man. (ori He was a young, interesting 

man. ) 

The transformation does not take the adjectives In turn, which would st once 

Introduce ^ hierarchical relationships 

{44a} Th*a man was young and Interesting.^ — r The young man 
was Interesting.—^ *He was a young interesting man, 

7. 3. The unbroken, subordinated pronominal string, on the other hand, is 

characterized precisely by this hierarchical relationship among the adjectives: 

(45} The man was young, 1 The man (the man was young} 

Tlie man was nice. J was nice.-^ The man who 

was young was nice.-^ The 
young man was nlce» » a 
nice young m*in... 
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Th« anderiyjng setttence here 1« not 

(46) The man wa« young and nice. 

nor ift a nice young man the tame aa a young ftnd nice man. The oHer ia 

atrictfy fixed, and * a young nice man i n not allwed. 

Similarly, in our sentence (42] adjectives can be hlerarchlcaUy oHereit. 
to give (47): 

(47) This is a beautiful old white house. 

where again permutations are not allowed because beautiful does not modify 

onfy house but old white house, and old modifies white house , not Just house * 
Notice that all these adjectives are descriptive and that their relative order is 
determined by the relation of their semantic corAettt to the semantic content of 
all the other adjectives In the series and of the head noun. According to A. A. 
Hill , descriptive adjectives are group III aiMkgroup H of his slx-pgroup 
modifier scheme. They follow definitives and z^^ber terms and precede 
limiting adjectives and adjunct nouns. Graip HI is an open set and it precedes 
^roup II, which contains closed-set adjectives. 

The subsets of group 11 are adjectives of size, shape, age, colour — and 
theiy usually appear in that particular relative oHer. The reversal of age and 
colour is possible, especial^ when an adjective like youn^ or old forms a 
closed bound collocation: a dark young m«in. Z, Vendler * has « more 
elaborate classification. According to him, prenomlnal adjectives appear in 
the following "natural" order: (1) e^cclamatoiy adjectives (those that can occur 
as'one-word exclamations, e.g. beautiful , lovejy , nice, awfjil, good), (2) 
';:lv^rb-Ilke adjectives (those that can function as adverbs withou* any adverbial 
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Ouffix *nd that have polar appoaites, e,g, blg_ - amall , long ahoi^j ^oung - old, 
thick - t h i n , etc Jj (3) verb-like adjectives {mainty present and past participles), 
(4) noun JIvv a^tjec;tives (those derived from nouns and capable of forming 
adverbs, e.g. bully; those that can be used as nouns^ e.g. yellow ; those that 
are derived from nOuns but i^annot form adverbs^ e,g, catlike ; and those that 
are derived from nOuna but can still be used as nouns, e.g. American). S<S< 
Anuear gives rules for three kinds of modifiere those derived from 
relative clauses, those derived by nominallzation, and th^se inseried by 
constituent -structure rules. Fler conclusion is that the ordering of 
transformational^ derived modifiers (the first two lyp^a] is not a grammatical 
phenomenon but a stylistic convention, while the ordering of constituent ^structure 
modifiers is done according to the semantic classes to which they correspond. 
It appears therefore that semantic classification, combined wi*h tHe concept 
of open and closed sets, is best nuited for a 11, pedagogical puiposes. The 
corpus Is expected to show in more detail how Serbo-Croatian treats extended 
prenominal strings of descriptive adjectives^ but my experience with the 
limited number of exi^^es (natural examples of long strings are difficult to 
find and even more difficult to conCOCt) and with the performance of Our 
students is that the two languages follow much the same rules which Is not 
surprising if the rules are indeeU deep seated (perhaps universal) semantic 
rules. 

7.4. The preceding discussion concerned only descriptive adjectives of the 
kind illustraied in our sentence (X6). As a group, these precede limiting 
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adjeotlvea and adjunct nouns* In our example (17) the reversal of the two 

adjectivea is not poasible: 

(17a) *What she feels for him Is nothing but a personal deep 
animosily. 

Similsrljr, with other limiting sdjectives we do not get * medlcal new instrumen;s^ 
^disciplinary strong meaflures, * a typographical unimportant error^ * atomlc 
oharaot eristic weight y etc* Sentence (20) shows tliat the reverse ordering 
beoomes possible when the adjective chstiges clsss^ 

Serbo-Croatian limiting adjectives follow the ftame pattern and the 
following combinations are ungrsmmatlcal>* medlcinskl novi Instnimentl j 
* diflclpUnske stroge mjere ^ * tlBkarska neva^na pogregka, *atomska karakte. 
risti^ns teflns 

Adjunct nouns normally follow all other modifiers and occupy the slot 
Immediately precedltig the hesd noun* (The same slot If occupied by noun-like 
material sdjectives, such as wooden, silken, golden. ) 

However, when a limiting adjective and a head noun form a close, compound. 
-Uk'* combination, the sdjunct noun moves before the adjective; cf* (19) above* 
The ssme i* true of Its Serbo-Croatian counterpart if it happens to be a noun- 
abased adjective: 

(19SC) Zanlmljlvo je da je ^eliSna ^ubarska oprema na& 
vodedi Izvozni prolzvod. 

If It is rendered as a noun, the problem of ordering does not arise; 

(I9sSC) Zanlmljlvo je da je xubarska o^rems od ^elika 
naft vodedi ixvozni proixvod* 
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7,5* It i^!toulJ be nai^O ^iiat the rules of ordering dlscuflsed here do not i^pPly 
to adjectives that ^t* u^ed adverbially to qualify other adjectives; real nice , 
red hot, dark blue, o*c. 
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1, This paper will deal oaljr with syntactic aspects of attributive use of 
adjectives. For a brief sketch of the equally important, and no less vexed, 
phonological aspects see W, Brown's *'Notes on Adjectives and Stress*' In 
this Volume, A separate, full-scale stuffy of stress patterns for adjectives 
In HJnglIdh and Serbo-Croatian is still awaited. 
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12, Notice that became houiehold appllancei and electrical tppliaocei can both * 
be regarded as compound <*Uke atnicturea, the series can be ordered In two 
way^T electrlcul household appliance! (aPfuming that electrloX hcwehoXd 

not Itaelf a compound! and household electrical applianceg, Simil»r^y 
in SerboXroatian, where both modifiera are limiting adjectiveat eXektriCnl 
ku^anaki aparati and kudanaki eXektriCni aparati . 

13. Op. cit. . p. 31, note 20. 

U. The present paper wiX) confine itself to a discussion of the relative ordering 
of adjectives proper, leaving cut the wider question of the ordering of 
elements within the nominal group, for which see V. Suzaniii, **The Nominal 
Group in English and Serbo-Croatian*', In H. Fillpovid (ed,)* Reports 1^ 
TheYugos.Y Serbo-Croatian<*Engllsh Contrastive Project, Zagreb 1969^ 
51-62. 

15. Cf. Z. Vendler, Order of Adjectives^ TJniversi^ of Pennsylvania, 
Transformation and Discourse Analysis Papers,^31, 1961, pp, 2*3. 

18. The principle is a rather eubtle one and not very rigid. Also, it depends 
not only on the number of syllables but also on vowel length, stress and 
other considerations of sentence rlqrthm. Changes in the preferred order 
do not produce ungrammatlcal strings but rather subtle modifications of 
meaning (shift of emphasis, etc.). 

17. A. A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures . Harcourt, Brace «t Co.* 
New York, 1958, pp. 173,190. 

18. Op. cit. . p. 9. 

19. "The Ordering of Pre,Nominal Modifiers in EngUsh**, The Ohio State 
tlniversily Research Foundation, Project on Limruistic Analysis . Report 
No. 8* 1964, p. 95*121. 

2Q. In poetic language the reversal is possible; cf. the title of a folk song 
Ojesenske duge^^no^i. ]t is also possible when the two adjectives are made 
to be Independent of each other: jesenske, duge no^i. However, this has 
no contrastive significance because there Is little likelihood that the learner 
may model his speech on this pattern. 
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Wayles Brown (University of Zagreb) 

NOTES ON ADJECTIVES AND STRESS 

One topic not covered in V, Ivir's paper **Attributive patterns for English 
adjectives and their contrastive correspondents In Serbo-Croatian'* (except for 
one remark) Is the accent of adjective. noun groups. But this is an area which 
cannot help creating difficulties for learners of English, and so a little 
attention should be devoted to it. The most typical pattern in E is like the SC 
pattern; with main stress on the noun. For example, m a l a soba , a small roony, 
kontrastlvna analiza , contrastive analyglg ^ rusjd studentl , Russian students . 
This pattern is only one special case of a more general regularity; the last 
element of a t;onstruction gets the main stress. Thus Instltut ztk llngvlstiku . 
Institute of Linguistics , travnja. April thirtieth, the thirtieth of April, 
SSSR, the U,g.S,R. , Nikola Tesla, Thomas A. Edison. However, under some 
circumstances English departs from this pattern, 

1, A noun compound, i.e. tv/o nouns which together make up a single 
noun, normally has the main stress on the first member: chemistry book^ the 
Prague School , hegrt disease ^ prison term, phUosophjy student , Russian student 
(i.e. student of Russian), apple cake , m irface ' st ructure , (There are, however, 
a large number of exceptions, in which the general regularity applies: apple gle, 
family circle , Boston University . ) Some groups which are in fact A*N groups 
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and nol noun compounds hftvt this pattern as well: high school^ medical atudent^ 
cjontat inatrum^nta , deep Btructure ^ hot dog# advisory board* The degree of 
texLcallzation seeaia to be one factor Influencing whether an A-N group will 
have thi» paUem or not, but there are evidently other factors as well, Cf, 
^ftlcoUvQ Sorvloe (the military cotiscrlption systeoi In the U,S,), the Pragmatic 
Sanction , which appear to be just as highly lexlcaUzed aa high school a nd the 
like, 

2. An olement will get main stredd if it is in contrast with another, 
*^t*id©nfs from Russia are Russian students ^ but one must say; The Russian 
shidonts and the French students (or: the students from France , or: those from 
Fran co l oanae late. The normal pattern is attributive adjective , but: Some 
QMrlbutiye adjectives com© from predicative position, Contraatlve stress 
may have boe^n the origin of the stress pattern of some of the AN groups under 
1) abovo- jitg[i school was opposed to grammar school, /deep structure to 
surfaco sLructure . Now, however, they have become lexlcaUzed with this 
stress pattern, and have It even when no contrast is thought of. 

My ioipr^ssion Is that contrastive stress is usual but not obligatory tn 
*^r. In E it Is obligatory ati soon as the contrast has been established* Oat 
might begin the sentence cited by saying; Sooie attributive <tdjectives > . . but 
W wnnTd ^ompMely Impossible to continue by saying *come from predicative 
p^iiltion . FiagUsh -speakers find lack of contrastive stress one of the moit 
noticable characteristics of a French or Spanish accent^ or of a radio announcer 
who has not read his material before going on the air. 
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Connected with contrastive stress, at least logically, ia emphatic stress, 
since empliasta usualty. requires an implied contrast. The-normal stress 
(a sujjerficial glance ) would not be used inthe sentence: Even a superficial 
glance at the sentences given here Vrill show. ■ ■ (as distinguished, perhaps, 
from ^ careful glftnce). 

3. An element which would northalty get main stress will become 
destressed If tt is a repetition of an element previous^ mentioned: YOUR IDEA 
IS AN INTERESTING idea, BXTT HIS is an interesting idea TOO. The "-^rds 
written in small letters in this sentence have all been destressed by thie, rule. 
It applies 10 V, Ivlr's sentence (5): one normally says medical instruments, but 
this sentence is pronounced MEDICAL STUDENTS MUST LEARN TO HANDLE 
medical INSTRUMENTS . (This rule is not understood very well yet. A 
colleague points out that one says Medical students go to medical school, with 
no destressing^possible.) Anaphoric dedtressing is, so to speak^ the other 
side of the coin of oontrastive stressing. 

It seems reasonable to recommend that A*N groups (and other sorts of 
groups} with unusual stress patterns should be taught together with those stress 
patterns. For this purpose, a simple notation should be employed, one that 
can be used easity by teachers and learners as well as by textbook and 
dictionary writers. The use of single and double underlines, as In this note, 
is clear, but shows more information than is strictly necessary* A U that is 
needed Is &n accent mark (0 on one of the words of the group to indicate the 
main stressi smaU r<Som, Thomas A, Edison, chemistry book, prison term^ 
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rtml]y ofr'^le, hfgh Achooi, m^dlctl ttudettt, [n fftct, th«r« It ututl]^ no 
to ind\ * iU U fttreat, given thtt It it the unmtrked ptttern in both l^ngUAget: 
thtia -an write elmply "tmtU room, contrattlve •na^ftlt, Thomtt A, . 
Edison". We wlU, however, have to write "tpple pfe, famUjr cfrcle", etc, 
to inture that thete tre not ttken to be normtl ndun c<Hnpoundt, 

li thlt fyttem It uted to write contlnuout text, one thould dlttlnffulth the 
ttr^tt pattern which it chtrtcterittlc for t given group from the ttrett the 
group gett bectute of conlrtttlve etrett or dettreeting, Xhe iccent mtrk ctn 
be retained for Inhere ttt ttrett, and an undarline uted for cotttrattlve ttrett. 
For dettrettlng, a dotted underline might be uted^ It will sometime* 
necettar^r to put accent* on two or more neighboring wordt. Thut the cotttratt 
**p4ace*lovlr^*' vt. **tlow*m6vlng** mutt be *hown; when *^p4ace*lovlng*^ it put 
together with ''nation**, we can write **p4ace*lovlng nitlon** and take tdvattttg* 
of the principle that the main ttret* Is on the latt element. 
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VJ«ko«Uv Suzani^ (Faculty of Philosophjr, 2adar) 



ONE: ITS FORMS AND USES 



In th« anmlysitf which follows, one U treated aa a single item having leveral 
grammatical functions. 

1. 1. One la the lowest cardinal numeral, used to expresi a definite number. 
The Serbo-Croatian (SC) lexical equivalent of the numeral one is uaual^r Jedan 
or its inHected forms. 

1.2. One I B an indefinite pronoun with personal connotation. MorphologieaUy 
it can be grou^ d with other pronouns loosely referring to ' person' Archaic 
forms, non.standard or dialect forms are not listed. 

1 me my mine myself 

you you your yours yourself yourselves 

he him his his himself 

she her Iter hers herself 

It It Its its Itself 

we us our ours ourselves 

they them their theirs themselves 

who whom whose whose 

one one one's oneself 

The SC lexical equivalent of the indefinite pronoun one is almost never ' Jedan I 

1.3. One occurs as the second element of compound indefinite pronouns 
after some , aiy , n<o), ,evyjy. 

1.4. One Is a prop-word, representing a countable noun in the context. In 
this /Unction it is inflected (one's, ones, ones' and can assume most of the 
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formal characteristics of nouns: It can be preceded hsf deict8 (determiners), 
poeltivea, comparatives, and euperlatlves of adjectivee, etc. ; it can be 
followed br^ clauses, iAfinltivee, etc. 

The SC lexical equivalent of the prop-word one is atmost r>ever : ^dan. 
2. The Numerical Uses of One, 

One la used to expr^s a definite number or the notion of an indefinite, usually 
smaltj number. 

2.1.1. Qn^ Is used before singular countable nounsj operating at modifier 
(M) in the structure of the nominal group (NO). It la also used at head (H) 
when the referent can be understood from the context. 
Its SC lexical equivalent is jedan. 

(1) One (man) in ten. 
(ISC) Jedan (Covjek) od deset- 

However, ISC Is a word.for-word translation. A more idloniatic, better, and 

probably more frequent translation Is 

(ISCa) Svaki deseti (Covtiek). 

(2) One will do. 
(2SC) Jedan je dosta. 

2 1.2. As with other cardinal numerals^ the noun can be omitted In expressions 
of time and value. 

(3) It's five to one< 

13SC) (Sada Je) jedan manjc pet. 
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(4) On« and six. (0c. shilling) 
(4SC) J«dan SiUngi lest penija. 

(&) The «cor€ i« thrdt to ont. 
(5SC} Htzultat je tri (prema) jedan. 

2.1.3. Like other unlta, one follows the tent; but It may occatlonaHy precede, 
and 1« JityUatlcalty marked. The noun can be omitted. The unlta in SC nomaQy 
follow the tena. 

(6) Twenty-one. 
(6SC) Dvadejiet (i) Jedan. 

(7) One and twenty, 
(7SC) Dvadeaet 1 Jedah, 

In euch conetnictlona EngUah has plural concord within the NG« i,e. the 

concord Is semantic. In SC it Is formal in that It corresponds to the last word 

of the numerical expression of the type (6SC) 

(5) Twenty *one boys 

(dSC) Dvadeeet i Jedan dje^ak. 

A word.for.word traxislatlon of expressions illustrated by type (7) is used In 
SC In expressions denoting distance, length, weight, etc. , In which the first 
numeral refers to a higher unit, and the second, usually separated by the 
conjunction a lower unit. Thus Jedan i dvadeaet can be translated, depending 
on the context, as twenty past one or as one pound and twenty pence ( one 
twenty) or one metre and twenty centimetres , etc. 

2. 1.4, The noun Is omitted In some colloquial and slangy expressions. 

(9) Give him one (sc* a blow^ a punch, etc* ) on the nose. 
(9SC) DaJ mu jednu po nosu. 
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It seems that In SC In such constructions fsmlnlns gender It used exclusivsly; 

2.1.5. When one occurs before a personal name; It refers to an Individual^ 
thus approaching the meaning of a certain or of the Individualizing Indefinite 
article before a personal name, 

(10) One Mr, Smith wants to see you. 

The SC lexical equivalent is nekl , nekakav (western variant) and n ekj i nekakav, 
Izvjettan (eastern variant), 

(XOSC) TraM vas nekl'Mr, Smith. 

2.1.6. Three constructions occur In negative contexts^ The noun can be omitted 
In all three. 

(a) Not one has a general connotation. 

(11) Not one bcr^ knows the answer. 

The SC lexical equivalent it nl jedan , nltl jedan , nl jedan jedinl. 
(IISC) Nl jedan Jedlnl d^6«k ne zM odgovora, 

(b) No one with the stress on the negative approaches the meaning of 
nobody ftnd none. While no one Individualizes, nobo^ and none do not speciiy. 

(12) I read three books on the subject, no one of which was helpful. 
The SC lexical equivalent Is oljedan, which Individualizes, and nltko (used only 
as a pronoun) which does not specliy, 

(12SC} proCitao sam trl knjlge od kojlh nljedna nlje korlstlla* 

(c) No one with the stress on one . The degree of Individualization la 
stronger that In (b). 
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(13) No 'one runner could build a lead- 

TKe SC lexical equivalent Ib nl 'jedan, which haB a strong individualizing force. 
(13SC) Ni Jedan trkaiS nlje u«pio izblti u vodstvo. 

2. X. 7. The phraae one or two refers to an indefinite amall number. 

(14) How many do you want ? 
Juit one or two. 

SC haf ananalogoui conetruction: 

(use) KolikoieUte? 

(Samo) Jedan ill dva. 

However, other translation equivalents of the whole phraae are possible; 

Nekoliko* ' 
Par komada. 

2* 2. 1. There are some borderline cases in which the numeral one approaches, 
or even acquires, the force of the indefinite l>ronoun one> When used 
anaphoricaUt/, one often has a demonstrative or determinative value. 

(15) The work i« done by one or another of His children, 
(15SC) Posao obavlja ovo ill ono od njegove djace, 

This type refers to two individuals or perhaps more. 

{IS) One king af^er another succeeded to the throne* 
(1$SC) Na prljestolje Je dolazio Jedan kralj xa dniglm. 

This typ« refers to more than two in(^ividuals. 

(17) ... one layer overlapping the other . . . 
(17SC) , . . jedan sloj djelomifino pokrlve drugi , . . 

(18) Th« two men represented two tendencies: the one a tendency 
towards mechanism, the other, one towards humanism. 

(l&SC) Ta dva ^ovjeka su bill predstavnlci dviju (razll^tih) tendencija: 
prvi, mehanifikog shvatanja stvarl, a dnigi, humanlstifikog 
shvatanja stvarl. 
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Both types (I7) and IH) refer to two* (it should be noted thtt (1?) may Imply 
more than two, but two are contrasted)* If the oHer is irrel^ant, o n e is not 
used ^ilh the definite article, as in (17); if the oHer is important, the article 
Is used, as in (IS) and the one and the other are synonymous with the former 
and the latter respectively* 

TUe SC learner might fall to notice the difference between (17) and (18)* Opa 
tif typ(5 (17) is translated je dan; one of type (18) Is translated grvi, occasionaHy 
jedan which U perhaps less natural* 

2 2.2. The phrase for one is used after the noun it specifies* When it is used 
in setttences exprefl^ing comparison or enumeration it is synof^mous with 
the former* 

(19) Mr* X for one and Mr* Y for another* * * 

Tilt* SC equivalent of the phrase is kao jedan , kao prvi * 

(19SC) Gosp. X kao jedan/prvi a gosp* Y kao drugi. * * 

When no comparison is expressed, for one Is synonymous with e*g* , for 

Instance , for example , as an instance , etc* 

(20) John knows it, for one* 

(21) 1 for one do not agree* 

the SC translation equivaletits ai^e determined contextually* 

(20SC) Ivan zna, na prlmjer* / Ivan svakako zna* 
(21SC) Ja se sa svoje strane ne sla^em* 
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4, 6, One preceded by the definite article and followed by a qualifier is 
frequent, instances with adjectives between the and Qne(g) are rare. As a 
recent innovation, the article can be omitted. It seems that the adjective jlE 
not neceeeary as the referent of one is made definits hy the qualifier, usually 
a relative clause or a prepositional phrase. 

(45) The annoying gueat is the one who begins telling an Interesting 
atory. but never quit? finishes it, 

(46) Ths only one in the room.. - 

(47) The one on your list. • - 

(48) This ifl one that cannot be replaced. 

(49) These are ones that csnnot bo replaced. 

In guch Infltancea the SC lexical equivalentc are noun ^ koji, jedan, onaj koji, 
jedini (koji) , also govJek, Ijudl when referring to peraona. 

(45SC) Doaadan goat je onaj koji po^^nje pri^^ati zanimljivu priau 
all je nikada zapravo ne zavrfii* 

(46SC) Jedini u sobi. .. 

(47SC) Onaj (koji je) na tvom apisku. . . 

(48SCa) Ovo je jedan koji ae ne da zamijeniti. 
(4eSCb) Ovo je onaj koji se ne da zamijeniti. 
(485!Cc) Ovo je dio koji se ne moSe 2amijaniti. 

(49SCa) Ovo au oni koji ve ne mogu zamijeniti. 
(4dSCb) Ovo su dijelovi koji ve ne mogu zamijeniti. 
(49SCc) Ovo au Ijudl koji ae ne mogu zamijeniti 
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(22a) Everybody must see.- . ' 
i22h) A man cannot but see. , . 
(22c) ^Nobody cannot but see. . . 
{22d) It cannot be overlooked. . . 

(23a) If a man can tiay/state. , . 
(23b) If It can be Bald* ** 
(23c) U it could be said. . . 

(23d) If you allow me to eay/lf 1 am allowed to say* . . 
(23e) Let me be allowed to say* 

3,2. The genitive one'i can be uaed as a generic poesesalve adje-^tive. 

{24) It's difficult to make up one's mind in this matter. 
(24SC) Tedko Je odluCiti (se) u ovoj atvari. 

SC learn&rB might use aome specific poaseaaive, usually his or their, instead 

of the generic one's ^ probably on the analogy of such instances as the following: 

(25) It's difficult for him to make up his mind. 

The SC equivalent is 

(25SC) Tedko mu je da se odIu«£i / odlu«£iti se. 

3. 3. The reflexive o rteself Is used generically. 

(26) It's not alwitys easy to behave oneself. 
{26SC) Nije uvijek lako ponaiSati se pristojno. 

SC learners me^ replace oneself with some specific self-form. It seems that 

such examples are best treated lexically. 

3, 4 > One another is used as a reciprocal pronoun referring to more than two, 
also occasional^ to two* The construction also occurs as a group genitive. 
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(27) . . . she hears them gossiping about one Another just as 
spitefulV usual. 

(2&) The two little bt^s were lying in one another's arms. 

Tije SC lexical equivalonc is jedan , , , drugi in th£> appropriate case and gender 

form, or the reflexive particle se. 

(27SC) . . . (ona) ^uje kako ogovat^aju jedna drugu pakosno kao 
uvijek. / kako se ogovaraju 

(28SC) Ona dva djeJSaka le^ala su jedan drugom u zagrljaju. 

ll'jwevtr, ivhen n'f^rrinfl to two* each other and each other's a re more common. 
1,5. One oiicurs as the second element of compound indefinite pronouns. 
Tho pararfifjm has some -, ar(y-, every-, no- as the first element and *one, 
-body , - thintr afj the second element. There is a similar paradigm in SC, whlr'i 
Is iTiore complex; it has i-, jtri-, ne-, sva -j jt o je * , 5to^ , gdjg - as the first 
element and *tko (western), -ko (eastern), -Sto, ( ^Sta) , * koji^ * tgkay , 
- kolik ns the second element; addUicHially,the items used as the second element 
can be used as firtJt elements In combination with *gcid. Whereas In English ' 
all items listed as first elements combine freely with all items listed as second 
£>1ment3, tfiere at^e some restrictions in SC. The matter is discussed in the 
paper on "'indefinites*'. 

The most usual translation equivalent of ono^ Is tko /ko, except in the case of 
not)e (and no one) where it is translated nitko, nijedan , ni jedan . 
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4. The Prop-Word Onfi 

One c an be used as a prop-word, a aufflx-Uke element, representing a 
countable noun in the context. There la always, or nearly always, a 
particular noun in the speaker' or writer's mind when the prop-word is 
used. 

4. 1 . Veiy often the noun has been used shortly before and the prop-word 
is a kind of substitute for it. 

(29) Could I have a cup of coffee, a large one, please. 
(29SC) Mogu U dObitl aaUcu kave, (jednu) voUfcu, 

(30) Among his books were a number of vei^ cheap ones. 
(30SC) Medju njegovim knjigama bilo vrlo jeftinih. 

Thp^ SC lexical equivalent of the prop-word is the definite form of the adjective, 

uH*»d absolutely. In the singular on^y, je dan can be used with the adjective. 

In SC the noun Is not repeated, and the learner will have to remember to use 

ono i n the appropriate form. 

4 2 The prop-word one oparates at the head (H) inthe structure of the NG. 
It is preceded by modifier (M); it can be followed hy qualifiers (Q). When 
used at n, One always occurs with M or Q, or both. 

4.2.1 When one is used with the definite article or with the demonstrative 
pronoun, it often has determinative force. The individual or the group 
denoted by one and ones I s marked off a. eiccluded from a larger, often 
indefinite, gr^up or unit, especially when on e is used non-anaphorlca%., 
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(31) I'd like that one. 

(32) , , , that very oM and familiar one* . , 

(33) That's the one. 

(34) The loved one, 

(35) The poor ones, 

Th^ SG equivalent is the demonstrative pronoun or/and the definite form of 

the adjective, where applicable^ used independent^. 

(31SC) Htio bih/hodu ovoga, 

(32SG) . . . onaj atari i poznati. . . 

(33SC)To je taj. 

(34SC) (Onaj) voljeni. 

(35SG) (Oni) slromadni/ Siromasi* 

4,2. 2. When preceded by the Indefinite nrilcle or a numeral, plus an adjective^ 

one has individualizing (orce. 

(36) < < < a good one< < < 

(37) , , . ono good one, - . 

(38) . . , three *new ones, * * 

The SC equivalent is the definite form of the adjective, 

(36SC) (3?SC) Jedandobrl. , 

{38SC) ... tri nova. - , 

4.2.3. Instances with One preceded by the indefinite ariicle alone^^ with 

a qualifier^ seem to be rare and archaic. One refers to a person and ^he 

construction has ironic overtones^ 
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(39) You are a oi « Indeed! 

(40) You are a one to keep compat^J 

The nearcBt lexical equivalent li neld , netko^ but the construction If bftft 

treated as an individual Idiomatic expreaaion and each instance treated 

separate^. 

'(39SC) I ti si mi nekii 
(40SCa) I ti 8i mi neUco za drufitvo! 
(40SCb) t ti si mi neko/nekakvo druitvo! 

4. 2.4, When c»ns ia preceded by such a^ it can be used anaphoricaUty or non. 

anaphortcaUy. The SC lexical equivalent is usually takav , but jedan or neito 

can be used because the construction is used of a noun in the singular. 

(41) !'ve never heanl of such a one. 
(41SCa) Nikad nisam 6uo o takvom. 
(41SCb) Nikad nisam 6uo o jednom takvom, 

4,2,5, One occurs with a qualifier, but without a modifier, when it represents 

a noun in the singular, and has personal denotation. 

(42) A politician is one who can get him^'-'f elected* 

(43) One in great trouble. 

(44) One so much younger. 

The SC lexical equivalent is netko , osoba, 6ovjek. 

(42SC) Pollti^ar Je osoba koja se d« izabrati* 
(43SC) Netko u veUkoj nevoljl* 
(44SC) Netko tollko mladji* 
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4.2.6. One preceded by the definite article and followed by a qualifier la 
frequent. Instances with adjectives between the and Qne(g) are rare* Ae a 
recent Innovation, the article can be omitted. It seems thet the adjective ^ 
not neceeeary as the referent of one le made definite by the qualifier, usually 
a relative clause or a prepositional phrase. 

(45) The annoying guest Is the one who heglns telling an interesting 
story, but never qutt^ finishes It. 

(46) The only one In the room. . . 

(47) The one on your list. * * 

(4 8) This is one that cannot be replaced. 
(49) These ftre ones that csnnot bo replsced. 

In such Instances the SC lexical equlvaletitc are noun kojl, jedan^ onaj kojlp 

jedlnl (koji) , also govjek , Ijudl when referring to persons. 

05SC) Dosadan gost }e onaJ kojl poSlnje prl^atl zanlmljlvu prl^u 
all Je nlkada zapravo ne zavrSL 

(46SC) Jedlnl u sobi. . . 

(47SC) Onaj (kojl Je) na tvom spisku. . . 

(48SCa) ovo Je Jedan koji se ne da zamljenltl. 
(48SCb) Ovo onmj kojl se ne da zamljenlti* 
{4ZSCc) Ovo Je dlo kojt se ne mofe innlJenltL 

(49SCa) Ovo su onl kojl se ne mogu zamljenltL 
(49SCb) Ovo su dijelovl kojl qs ne mogu zamljenltL 
{49SCc) Ovo su IJudl kojl se ne mpgu zamljenltl 
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4 2 7. The genltlvea one's and on e t ' occur at M with individualizing value^ 

(50) , a poor gentlewoman. , , thia one' a fathar has turned 
his back upon her. 

(51) The Uttle ones' eyes filled with teara. 

rVip <IC ofiuivalent is the genitive case of the definite form of the adjective 

Tj«**d ludpp^^ndentljr; in the case of this one'e ^ that one' • the equivalent is 

fh^* ^^*nittvp of oya j and onaj; another poflsitlllty is the SC posseaalve pi*onoun. 

(SOSCa); . . . jadna gospndja . . . otac ove joj je okrenuo ledja. 
{SOSCb) . , . njen otac 

{51SC) OS. malenlh napunUe ae auzama. ' 

^^r,^o oiie is the re^ilar equivalent of jedan when used M ^ number, SC 

l^*a^ner9 might make mistakes by falling to use one in other situations where 

F*i^''iP^ r'^q^iires it, particular^ in instances involving the indefinite pronoun 

one an^ the prop*word one . 

NOTE 

1 . in modern usage it is used without the indefinite article 
I always was one to keep a secret. 
Uvijek sam bila sklona j^uvanju tajni. 
Uvljek sam voljela ^^uv^tl tajne* 
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MLdhat Rldjanovia (UniveriLty of Sarajevo} 

EJCCLAMATORY SENTENCES WITH LINKING VERBS IN ENGUSH AND 

3ERBO,CROATIAN 

I 

I'O For the purpote od th« pr««iit ana^iLi we win divide exclMaatoty 
•entencet with Unking verbt Into four group* on the bMii of the following two 
criterU; a) whether or not th<y begin with what or how (we will henceforth 
refer to those which do at " wh* exclamatory lentencei*'), and b) whether the 
linking verb used it be or tome other. The four group* will be aiiigned 
Roman numben on the batit of the following feature matrix: 

wh- be 

I + + 

n + 

m - + 
/ IV - 

(A in the be column refers to the use of a linking verb other than be,) 
2. 0 Here are ncmt examples of the first group {group I) of exclamatory 
sentences: 

(1) What a beautiful plcVure (this fs) ! 
(laSC) ^to je (kako je, ala^ Je) ovo UJepa sHkaJ 
(IbSC) UJepe U sllket 

(2) What awful weather (this Is) 1 

{2aSC) Sto je (kako Je, ala Je) ovo uJasno vrljemet 

(3) What a fool I was to trust him) 

(3SC) Sto sam (btl sam, ala sam, kakva sam) bio budala ito sam mu 
poyjerovaol 



(4) I /AT beautiful this picture Is! 
(4a3C) Kako je (same) lljepa ova gUka ! 
(4bSC) Kako je (same) ova slika lijepa ! 
(4cSC) 5to je (ala Je) lijepa ova sllka! 

(5) How silly of me (It Is/was) to suppose that ! 
(5SC) Kako sam (gamo) (bio) glup da to pretpostavlm ! 

(6) How silly of me to have suppost^d thati 

(6SC)Kako sam (baS earn) glup da gam (Sto sam) to pretpostavloi 

2, 1 Before we discuss contrastlve implications of the above examples, we 
mijst point out that most Ewh, exclamatory sentences are now felt as slightly 
old*fa9hloned and therefore more appropriate to literary and formal style^j of 
expression. 

2*2 The differf;nces between the K and SC examples in group I reveal ao the 
most important contrastlve datum the fact that the SC Sto, bag, ala, and kako 
corresponding to E what and how are obligatorily followed by any enclltlc(s) 
that may occur in the sentence, in keeping with the rules about the placement 
of enclitics in SC. The E what and how, on the other hand, must be followed by 
the noun and t^ie adjective phrase respectively, the orify possible determiner of 
the noun phr«se bein^ the indefinite article with singular couttt nouns and zero 
with all others, in keeping; with the general rules about the use of articles with 
predicate nouns linked to the subject class ^members hip be. This difference 
of obligatory ordering of grammatical elemettta in the two languages may give 
rise to mistakes like *What is this picture beautlftill or, perhaps less likely, 
♦What Is this beautiful pictured , and * How is beautiful this picture ! or ♦jfow 
is picture beatttlftilh 
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2.3 Other possible mlstskes should also be traceable to differences of word 
order, since the E pattern Is quite rigid, while In SC the words following the 
Initial 3ta, bad, ala^ or kako plua ac^ enclltlcfa) ma^ be ordered In many 
different ways without a significant change of meaning, {There are certsln 
llmltai:,ns on the placement of demonstrative pronouns and some other function 
words, but otherwlae the word order seems to be slmost free, except that the 
cxclamstory word must always come first.) 

2.4 It Is to be expected that foreign learners of E will first master the 
structure with the Itrfeflnlte article after whst {y n ^t a ^' NP) rather than with 
«ero article In the same place, because of the higher frcquenqr of occurrence 
of the former structure. They will then tend to extend the 'what a...' sequence 
to cases where no article Is needed, and produce something like ♦What > nice 
hair she has L This happens especially If the noun In question Is not, to them, 

a clear case of s mass noun (as are water , e and^ milk , etc* corresponding to 
the so-called ^'matertal nouns** in SC), or if it Is a count noun according to the 
'logic' of the learner's own language (as are advice and InformsUon for SC 
learners of E), 

2. 5 The contrastlve observations made so f&r suggest that the major problems 
of SC learnera In mastering type I of E exclamatory sentences are those of 
word order and the use or non-use of the Indefinite article In sentences 
beginning with what. To cope with these problems I would propose the followitig 
set of graded drills: 



wh- word 



Indeft 
art. 



Adj. Noun Subjcct+be Infinitival Phrase 

girl! 
nice girl! 



Drill 1 



What 



a 



Drill 2 What 



a 
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Drill 3 Whfrt « nice girl ihft Li/wA« «tG. 

Drill 4 What a fool I am/waf to trutt hlmJ 

Drills parallel to theie could be made to practlc* ient^ncei with maii or 

plural count nouns Immediately followliig what^ as well as sentencei beflnniiig 

with how , 

2. e I do not believe that It would be profitable to Introduce thi itudtnti to 
all of the complex contrmstlve reUtlonihlps In this type of exclamatoiy 
jient^n^os. Enough careful drilling alonig the lines suggestet^ in the foregoing 
p^ra^raph will probably take care of the learning problems imrotved more 
efficiently. Learners should, however, be warned that In the case of «tnicturfts 
with the verb to be , as In Drills 3 and 4, they must observe the rules governing 

cnrreepondenre of tenses between the two languages^ Besides, they should 
r^. fh^ fact that the dependent clause Introduced bgr Ito In a SC exclamatorr 
teiitence such as (3SC) corresponds to the Infinitival phrase In E. 
2.7 Sentences (5) and (6) and their SC counterparts merit ipeclal dlscuMlon* 
Although we can say In SC Lljepo je od Vas> > , I don't feel comfortable about 
Koko glupo od mene, > - and have therefore resorted to a 'freer' translation 
shown in (5SC) and (65C). (Other possible translations, of which there may bt 
rii t^^y, vvrmld not be contrastivety ueehil.) My own 'sprachgefOhl' suggests 
Mint If we had nice Instead of niDy In (5) and (6) (and, of course, ^ou Instead 
of jne), we could use the parallel structure In SC Kako je to lijepo od Vas> j 
this seems to be possible with other words expres^lnig 'good' qualitlea, tuch 
as ljubatno , poiteno^ etc., but rather awkward with words describing 'b^d' 
qualities, such as glupo^ ludo^ bexobraxno, and the Uke. 
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3. 0 Let ua now look some examples of type II exclamatory aentencea: 

(7) What a place this town has become I 
(7SC) Kakvo je (samo) (uiasno) mjesto postao ovaj grad ! 

(9) How strange he seems ! 
(SSC) Kako (Sto) on izgleda Sudani 

(9) How yellow these leaves have turned! 
(9SC) K:iko je (Sto je) poiutjelo ovo M<Se! 

3. 1 The contrdstlve grammar of the sentences of the second typt is analogous 

to the grammar of type I setttences outlined in sections 2.1 through 2.7, so 

that the manner of solving the learning problems involved should be pretty 

much the same. The use of « 'full' verb instead of only be might, however, 

eKmetimes create additional problems^ Some of these are inherent sll 

non*be linking verb structures (such as the problem of the use of adjectives 

in E and adverbs in SC after 'Verbs of perceptual effect^'), and have been 

2 

discussed in other Project reports. The problem specific to type U of 
exclamatory sentences stem mostly from diffeirences of woH order. The 
examples in 3.0 show that the verb, in SC, tends to follow the exclamatory 
word or structure, thus preceditig its cotnplemettt atkl the subject of the 
sentence, unless the latter is a personal pronoun. On the other hand, the E 
pattern of wh- exclamatory setttences does not permit any changes of oHer 
of its grammatical constituents. Therefore, 'direct' translations of the more 
frequent SC exclamatory patterns, such as might be produced by SC speaking 
learners of would yield ungrammatical sentences in It is also to be 
expected that some learners will produce sentences like * How yellow have 
these leaves turnedl* under the combined influence of the word order In E 
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interrogative sentences and a possible order In 5C excUmatoiy eentencee. . 
Here again, arllllQg the order of constituents In E In a fystematlc way while 
at the same time warning the students of the existence of a variety of order 
patterns In 5C ought to help In reme^tying argr speclsl learning problems tbat 
may aride in this group of sentences* 

4* 0 A contrastlve fact tbat should) be pointed out in connection with all wh. 

exclamatory sentences and the corresponding SC sentences la the systematic 

occurrence of w ha t with noun phrases and how with adjectives and adverbs in 

B, as opposed to the possibility of occurrence in SC of Sto, baft, kakOi and 

ala in almost ar^ grammatical context. (£Ven (75C) can be rewonled to allow 

for the use of |to, ba^, or aia : gto je (baft je, ala Je) ovaj grad postao nekafcvo 

mjeatoi , with a possible addition of da bog sa^uva to emphaslxe the emotional 

element in the exclamation*) These discrepancies may cause mistakes Hke 

♦What beautiful this picture is I . Some learners might even try to render into 

E the samo that can be used in SC to stress the" exclamatory nature of a sentence* 

The^y should be warned that the exclamatory samo can be rendered as only In 

E only in the lype of sentence illustrated Ipy: 

(10) If only this were my house! 
(lOSC) Kad bi samo ovo blla moja kufial 

We might call these ' exclamatory IT sentences and warn our students that 
only must immediately follow If {which is not parallel to the corresponding SC 
sentences) and that the relaUonshlp of verbal tenses in the tvo languages is 
the same as with other ' contrary-to-fact' if sentences. 



5*0 In the foregoing section it w^s stated that 3to, kak o^ baS, and al a may be 

used in almost ar^ grammatical context. The 'almost' was necessary because 

there ia one context In which none of the four words can be used. This Is the 

structure consisting oiity of the exclamatory word and the noun phrase, as in: 

(11) What power! 
(UaSC) Kakva slla! or Kakve li stlef 
(UbSC) Koja sila! orKoje U stlel 

Aa shown by these examples, the exclamatory woHs admitted in a SC atructure 

of this type are kakav and - perhaps less commonly - koji, each of which has to 

agree in gender and number with the noun phrase that It modifies* However, as 

^oon as we want to add another constituent to such a sentence, it becomes 

possible to use ^to, bad, or alaj 

(12) What power that is (was)] 

(12SC) §to Je (bad Je, ala je) to (bila) silal 

In this, aa in ar^ other sentence in which the exclamatory word is to be followed 

by sn NP, it is still possible to use k akav or koji, although Sto, bag, or ala may 

be preferred since kakav and k ojH ntroduce ambiguity based on a possible 

interrogative Interpretation. The occurrence of ka kav or kojl In some^ 

exclamatory sentences in SC might cause some difficulties to those among 

Yugoslav learners of E who are too conscious of their own lat^guage while trying 

to apeak E, but, on the whole, it should ^ot present a serious obstacle once the 

learner has mastered the basic patterns of E exclamatoiy sentences* 

6.0 The contrastive relations of sentences in both group I and H s^re 

characterized by a large measure of varie.ty and 'freedom' in SC «s compared 

with A more ' orderly' system in E, As always in such cased, it is the switch 
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from the orderly system to one with greater latitude and, consequently, more 
rules tliat is more difficult to make In a learning ^ituiktion than the other way 
round. If the target language is the one with the more ' orderly' system, such 
a situation indlcateSj in my opinion, a pedagogical approach which will try to 
ignore as much as possible the confusing variety of the corresponding system 
in the source language. Therefore, I think that the system of E wh* exclamatory 
sentences should be taught to 3C speakirig learners mainG^ through a series of 
jTi^adod exorcises as illustrated in section 2. 5, and with only ^n occasional 
warning of possible interference from SC. 

7.0 The following examples serve to illustrate type III exclamatory aentencea; 

(13) Isn't she nicel; Nice, isn't she? * 
(13SC) 2:ar nije (nije U) fina (simpatitna) ! 

(14) She Is really nicet 
(14SClStvarno je (xalsta je, baS je) fina! 

(15) This is awful weather (Isn't it)!; Awful weather, isn't iti 
(153C) U^asna 11 vremena (zar ne) ! 

4 

(16) Was that ever a badmavleJ 
(ICaSC) §to je to bio lo3 film ! 
(16bSC)Uh, lofieg U filma! 

7.1 A common feature of all the E examples In 7*0 Is that, with a different 

intonation in spoken language, and without the exclamation mark In writing, 

they could have other than exclamatory meaning. The context, both situational 

and verbal, will in both cases help determine the meaning intended* Still, it 

seems that in teaching this type of E exclamatory sentences to SO learners, 

it w<;iiuld b« helpful to devote some attention to the more •silent features of the 

intonation of these sentences, without, however, going into the theory* The 
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teacher could slmp^ make the student repeat after him senitencea o/thla type 
(preferabt/ used in typical contexts), while the students attempt to imitate hit 
or her Intonation as closely as posfit)le. 

7.2 Of the E examples in 7,0 on^ {13) and (14) have contraatlve^ uaeful 
traiialatlon equlvalenta; these show that SC learners would ^ve little dlfficuUy 
in learning the kind of E exclamatory sentences Illustrated by (13) and (14), 
provided the atudents have already mastered the formation of the interrogative <^ 
ne^tlve form and are aware of the emphatic meaning of the word reaHy. 
More attention should be devoted to sentences such as (15) and (16), since they 
have no structural counterparts in SC and should therefore be taught as 
'idioms' by a direct.method procedure* 

S* Q The following examples illustrate the last group In our classification of 
exclamatory sentences with linking verbs: 

(17) This town has become such a place / such a beauty / such a plgsly! 

47SC) Ovaj vrad Je postao tako neprijatno mjesto / takva Ijepotica / 
/ takaT svlnjac ! 

(18) She has become such a nice person! 
(18SC) Postala je tako prljatna osobaJ 

He aeems so strange! 
{19SC) Izgledatako (hidan! 

(20) Does this ever taste bad I 
(20SC) Sto ie (baS je, ala je) ovo neukusno! 

8<1 (19) and (19SC) show that the E exclamatory structure so ^ Adj has a 

word-for-word translation equivalent in SC, namely tako + Adj , which makes 

for easy learning in both directions. However, such a 4- N, as in (17), has 

a more intricate contrastive relationship with SC: if the noun In stA^ha 
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structure connotes a value Judgement (whether ' pleasant' or ' unpleasant' ), 
then the corresponding SC structure will be formally analogous to the E one, 
l,e* takav_^; if the E noun, taken in isolation, is total^ neutral wlthr regaH 
to an^ possible value ^dgement, then the whole structure will have a ' negativ*' 
meaning in E, and will have to be rendered in SC by tako + an adjective 
expressing an unpleasant reaction ^ the corresponding noun* Pedai^glcal 
implicatione of these contrastive facts suggest - apart from the necessity of 
developing a sense with the learners for a distinction between nouns charged 
with 'negative' versus those with 'positive' connoistions * the need for 
practising the structure such_a^ a ' neutral' noun, bearing in mind the 
'unpleasant' connotations of exclamatory sentences with such structures and 
their differing SC renderinge* 

8.2 Contrastive]/, sentence {20) belongs in the same class as (16) and should 
be handled pedagoglcalty in the same way (see section 7.2)* 



NOT ES 

1* Ala is predominently used in eastern parts of the SC speech community* 

2* See V. Mr's "Predicative Patterns of English Adjectives and Their 
Contrastive Correepondents In Serbo-Croatian** In R* Fllipovl^, ed*. 
The Yugoslav Serbo*.CrQatian ^ English Contrastive Project^ Reporle 2 , 
Zagreb 1970, pp* 10*55, and n>y own '*Unking Verb ^ Complement In 
English and Serbo*.Croatian/* ibid*, pp* 77*93* 

3* This is so in my own idiolect and, I believe, in the type of standard SC 

predomlnertt^ used In Bosnia -Hercegovina, In the western variant of standard ' 
SC, In which §to Is used also as an Interrogative word meaning what where 
other types of use ita^ a sentence like sto jc to slla can alsd be 
Interpreted as either an exclamation or a question, although In the spcricen 
language thA intonation will In most cases indicate the Intended meaning* 

Q 4* This type of exclamatoiy sentences is characteristic of American English 
j^l^l^" and is only recent^ gaining ground in Britain as well* 

'™" LUL 
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Mlra Vlatkovli (University of Zagreb) 

EXPRESSIONS OF SIMULTANEITY IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 

1 . 1, .The present paper attempts to list expressions describing concurrent 
actions and states in E and SC^ , These are not limited to verbal forms only, 
but Include adverbial and participial* adjuncts and co-ordinate and subordl.^ate 
clauses. (A), 

1.2, A Qpeclal case in this general division is the co-occurrence of an 
action Us verbalization, (B) 

1.3, Contrastively interesting is the use of the preterite as English 
equlvaletU of the Dresent tenne in SC which has the meaning of concurrence, 
while in E such a present can be employed with certain limitations only, {O 

A, Concurrence of Events 

2. 1. Actions occurring at ine same time niay be divided into those which are 

of approximatefy the same duration (Jespersen's co-extenslve actions and 

2 3 
states ') and those in which one event represents a 'frame' for the other ; 

the latter occurs while the former is in progress and may, but need not, 

interrupt or stop it. 

2.2, Co-ordinate clauses and independent sentences can be used in 
arrangements Indicating concurrent actions. They msy contain adverbial 
adjuncts of time to emphasize time relations. Combinations of two continuous 
tenses, two simple tenses, or one simple, the other continuous are all found 
in descriptions of such situations. 
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(1) The tun U thlnlng, the bt«t are humming, the bird* are tinging, tht 
fruit i» ripening. Summer it here* 

(tSC) Sunce tije, pCele xuje, ptice pjevaju , vo6e doxrijevm . M^to Je. 

(2) Open 'emoclon regCicet^ ego defense; honetty and lovt^ replace 
' ^ tophittication. 

{2SC) Otvoreni oaJe6aJi nadomjeiUvaiu obranu vlattitog 'V^ t>oitenJe 
i JJubav ntdomjeitava ^u proHnjenott. 

Both the contimioutt and the simple formt in E are rendered at SC Imperfective 

verba. Thlt, however, doee not teem to be the moat common of catet, timply 

becaute detcriptiont of thit kind are not too frequent in everyday communication. 

A more commonplace instance of roughly the tame utage of the continuout 

formt would be the answer to the question: What are you /they/ doing? 

(9) Mary it playing in the yard, John i» reading a hlttoty book, and 1 
am trying to get my work done* 

(3SC) Marica se igr> u dvoriitu, Ivlca Jita neku kr^Jigu ix hiatorije, a 
}a ntttojim xavriiti posao. 

If the question referred to a patt or a future period, similar usage might be 
obterved. 

(4) It wat a lovefy summer afternoon. The tun w at thinin g, the beet 
were humming > etc. 

(4SC) Bilo Je krfttno Ijetno popodne. Sunce je sjalo , pCele su xujale , itd. 

While in this case only imperfective forms are possible in SC, B would allow 

simple forms: Jthe sun shone, the bees hummed, the birds sang , the fruit 

ripened {?) . 

A straightforward question about past activities mi^ require a different treatment: 

(5) Mary playsd i*i the garden, John read a hlsloty book, and I tried to 
get my homework done. 
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{5SC) Marlcu i^raia n vrtu^ Ivica je 6itao neku knjlgu iz povijesti^ a 
ja sam nastojala zavrSitl zada^u. 

As can be seen, this time the SC Imperfective verbs are equivalent to the E 

simple forms. But here again, continuous forms are possible. The reaction 

of the hearer depends largely on the attitude of the questioner, i.e. if the 

question is formulated as 'What did you all do . . ? ' the answer will probably 

be ; * Mary played . . * If the question as ked was ' What were you doing? * the 

answer would probab]|^ bo *Mary was playing' , However, if the second speaker 

wants to emphasize the completion of e^g^ the reading, his only choice will 

be; ' John read a history book' , and the whole sentence then would be; 'Maty 

was playing , , . , John read a hli^tory book' . 

2. 3. Introduction of adverbials like e g, at the same time , at that time , all 
the time , meanwhile ^ etc. would not call for any change in the use of verbal 
forms. 

2.4. Subordinate clauses, especially those beginning with while, whilst, as, 
when, whenever, as long as , {as time clauses) and with while, whereas, 
no matter . . (as clauses of contrast) are the ones that come first to our 
minds when we think of concurrent events, because the^y Indicate simultaneity. 
Combinations of the simple and the continuous tenaes are not restricted in 
EttgUsh. While It is possible to use either two continuous «r two simple verbal 
forms in a sentence introduced by while in a te.nporal clause, similar 
combinations are found when while stands fcr contrast. 

(8) While we wait / are waiting , we mi ght as well do something useful. 

(6SC) Dok <iekamo mogll blsmo u^iinltl i neSto korisno. 
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The nnagt of «Lmple tenitt in «eiitenc€« coAitructQd to mean "at th« ««im tlnw*' 
!• ejcplftlntd by « certain economy of language, where the cocitlnuoue form ii 
felt as redundant after a conjunction ehowlng elmultanelty, Le. Indlcatlnf the 
duration of one action with another. 

It may be*neceeeary to dlecuee the uiage of the conjunction at. It meaiti 

while and therefore should not l>e used to denote an action preceding, or flniehtd 

before that Indicated by the verb of the main clause. Let ue examine the 

following pairs of sentenceat 

(7a) While they were coming out of the shop, father grumbled. 
(7b)? While they came out, father grumbled . 

(7aSC) 

(7bSc) eu ItUtlU It dutfana, otac je gundjao . 

(6a) Ae they came out of the shop, father grumbled* . 

(Sb) Ae they were coming out of the shop, father grumbled. < 

fBaSO 

(ebSC) Itlatlll it dutfana, otac je yundjao . . , 

(9a) When they were coming out of the shop, father grumbled. . 
(9b)?When th^ came_out of the shop, father ginimbled. • 

(9bSc) suJxUtm Itilutfana, otac je gundjao. . 

(10a) When they cunfi^out of the shop they saw the accident. 
(lOb) When they had come out of the shop, th^ saw the accident. 

(lObSC) eaJxaiU^lx dutfana, yidjelit eu eaobratfajnu neere^u. 
(11) When they had come out, they began t o think . . , 
disc) KM euvetfJtaiU, poCeU eu ratmliliatL , 
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Eximipies (7a) anJ (Tb) indicate that the actions at^i simultaneous. The simple 

tense, which In l7b) does nut seem to be common, may be acceptable with the 

* ' 4 

verb ' be . All hts prup(?rty was sequestered while he ya^ in jail * In examples 

(8a) and (tJb) both tease Torms are equally acceptable, and certainly mean the 

same things i.e. the concurrence of the actions denoted by the verbs in the 

main and tne subordinate clauses* Few grainmars give any specific hints as 

to whlt:h of the i^erbal forms * the simple or the continuous is preferable* 

One , however, states that' a£ is used when we are ttiinking of the course of an 

action. For that reason the verb ia an adverb clause beginning with as^ Is 

generally In the Continuous Tense. ' This is opposite to what can be concluded 

about the tense forms in as.time clauses found in the Brown Corpus (the half 

that waa used tu the Project* s concordanelng) where out of 250 instances only 

3 are in the Continuous. The verbs in question are; as she was walkings as 

these Swtss wore movxng i and, as they were passing. Eckersley's statement 

might be modified to state that the verb in an as^ciause is In the continuous 

when we are pointing out the course or progress of an action* The fact that 

the throe verbs from the Brown Corpus are all verbs of motion would not help 

us much, because the structures 'as he came' or 'as he went' are common. 

The SC learner of E would find it difficult to get rid of his 'imperfective' 

heritage and Its association with the continuous tenses in so that spontaneously 

produced sentences containiag as with simple tenses are rather r«)tre in our 

experience. 
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Th« tubiequent pair of ••ntenctf^ (9t) tnd (9b) can perhtpi btf Interprtted ti 
meaniitg ilmulttnfloui tctloiif. Undoubtedly concurrent tctloni^ however, tre 
Lndlckted onty by (9t)^ bectuse (9b) ctn be ttken &i denoting a previouu action 
aa alio does the pluperfect In (1%). 

2.5. Exampl«i with ta have brought ua cloeer to the dlacuaalon of frame 
actlone. I.e. one or more actlona in progreaa when another takea place* The 
actlona concur at one moment onty^ regardleaa of whether the frame action ia 
continued or not. Thla hardly requirea llluatratlon by examples, aince auch 
iltuationa are alwaya uaed to exemplify the uaage of the paat contlnuoua tenaea 
In E. 

2.6. Example ohown by Jeaperaen point out an intereatlnj Interplay of 
contlnuoua and simple forhta In the caae of a habitual action regarded aa the 
frame of another non^habltual action. Only one verb la In the contlnuoua form: 

(12) N6bo<ty knew how Dr Baate talked . .when he wea not talidng 
profea a tonally* 

(12SC) Nltko nlje znao kako Dr Baate govorl kad govorl Ixvan aluibe* 

(13) He looked at her repeatedly when ahe waa not looking* 
(13SC) Glec'ao ju je uvljek ponovno kad ona nlje znala ( ne bl vldjela/ ) 

Whereaa the usual frame action is expressed by the continuous^ here with the 

habitual action serving as the frame, the specific action is put In the continuous 

All this may agree with the regular usage of tenses for habitual vs. specific 

(single) actions, but one must bear In mind the stylistic play in the above 

* 

examples* 
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2,7, t*repasitkpn-^l plira^es are yet another d-^vlce la the expression of 

rriiirurifv .K-Uoorf, In tlUs euae tlie prt^poi*itlonal phrase may stand as a 

frum^-v^ork for a mmber of 3e<iuontlal and habityal events or acUons, or U 

( t'. the- fi iffit* f n- only ^ne. The range natyraUy depends on the lentrtb of 

aU" i>**ri'id, i,e, thv^ lexical meaning of a given phrase. 

(14) Durin^T nty sf^tv In Britain, I was often invited to acconipatiy tUe old 
kidy ,jn Urv visits to her various cousins and friends , , , , The old 
hdy lnvarl;jbly let rre in first, . 

INSr) vn it meg borctvka u BrltaniU. Ceatu sy me gozivali da 
pr,*i Hn -jtant fcto^potiju n posjete njenlm kojekakvim rodjaclma 
t rn j 'teljiin*!,, , Strtra jo^gospodja nvijek mene pugtala da 
prvi »jdj**m, , , 

\ tXhinn woulJ . hani^c in Ui*; strticturd and usage of the tonses it the frame was 

(^xpre6sF*fl Ij. ^ ff^nipor^il clause ititf^'^ticod bv wlille or when > 

'Z. T Pan u ipial adjuncts can ^^'so be inc in the list of expresslont^ 

d*^iicribip^> tmuliaaei^y , Ccmbintitions with as^clatises are not Infrequent. 

}U' htirried back, skipping a8 ho went. 

(t:>SC) ?.ijrio {p^-iwrlo se) na^rag poskak>jju<^i put em. 

prv-'Oot parn<:iplH can be introduced hy the cOnjunctJons whil e or when, 

Hfi^ vVhiU^ T'lvtnp ovi^r the Channel, the pilt-t n^vi* what he thought 
to h*^ .1 m^teoritt?, 

i\bSC} Pok )e U*no preko Kanala pjlitw se uCinilo da vidi meteorit, 
2 i".. \ .-ifr»K ftin^ 'i*?^' ribtfi^ 'attendnut ci r*. umsstances ' ' sUould alBO appear 
tn ><M U^^t ^if concurrent eren^s. It is rx kind of frete adjunct (with or without 
a vi-rhol }\irm) introduood by with : 

(17) H'g ever so prenv, -jvith the trees comlafi out. 

illSC) Tu je take lljepo sa<Ia kad sve to qrve^e pur>^. 
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(18) We can't have a party with thft mati 4ylng n txt door. 

{X8SC) Ne moiemo sad poavatl dniBtvo dole tij Covjftk umlrc u «u«)6dBtvu. 

(I ^) At five o' clock the following day old Jolyon flat alone, a cigar between 
hla Ups. 

(X9SC) SUjede<5e|f dajia u.pet satl atari je Jolyon ajedlo <am g clgarom u 
, uatima / dH^edi cigara/ > 

Free adjuncts without an expressed verbal form, as ln(r9i have with optional^. 

B. Concurrence of Evettt and Its Verbalization 
3. So far we have discussed Instances of concurrent events, all of which were 
reported, either by one takinj^ part In the activities or a apeaker outside. 
We are turning now to those actions which are concurrent with their verbj^Uzatlon. 
3. 1. The moat obvious occurrence Is the demonstration accompanied by a 
running commentary (various kinds: laboratory experiments, cooking, conjuror's 
tricks, TV and radio commentaries have been dealt with elsewhere^^l Whll« 
such actions are often described b^ simple tenses there Is a difference between 
the exact meaning of such an event reported In the continuous and In the simple 
tense. ' Exact meaning* should be understood to explain the point of reference. 
If our TV man says: 

(20) Heed klcks^the ball 
It Is much as If he had aald: 

(21) Heed / has/ kicked the ball 

he. the event reported belongs to the time sphere 'past' . 
If his sentence Is: 

(22) Heed Is kicking the ball 
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it mftahs: 

(23) Reed is preparing to (dck the ball/^ 

l.e* the commentator Is anticipating the player's obvious course of action. 

By the time he has pronounced his words, the act of kicking nmy already belong 

to the past. This Is true only if the verb Itself denotes a momentary action. In 

Instances like 'he carries the ball' or 'he is carrying the ball' both exprewlona 

should be understood as conveying the same meanings 'on drj&i loptu 1 trSi' * 

Similarly If one says '! hear it thundering' it means as n:iuch as ' 1 heaH It 
12 

thundedng' while If the sentence is formulated as 'It is thundering' , It 
should be understood that 1 heard It once (at least) and expect more to come. 

C. The B Preterite vs* the SC Pr«sent 
4. The role played by the B preterite (often called the back*8hifted present) 
in reported speech and related structures Object clauses^ la of special interest 
forSC learners of £, 

V 

The extensive use of the historical present In SC is a serious obstacle on the 

13 * 
road towards good BngUsh. MaretiiS extends the usage of the historical present 

to Instances of 'relative past'. I.e. when 'it is real past with reference tp the 

time of speaking, but it is present with reference to the time spoken about' 

(24) Nadjoh da je grSa od smrth 

(24B) 1 found that it was bitterer than death* 

4. 1. The following is an Illustration of the structure ^e have mentioned; 

(25) 1 knew (sal^thought) tnat lie was u i. 
(25SC) Znao sam /rekao, misUo/ <ia je^bdestan. 
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Once the time sphere has been indicated in SC, the hibtorical present assumes 

the function of concurrence of events. What confuses the students is the 

po??5*iMlity of retaining the present tense in E if the time sphere extends to and 

includes nowj or if the event expressed belongs to the category known as 

'f^ternal ^r gencrai trulh' . On the other hand it is possible to find instances 

15 

u\ wtiirh the pretr^rlte stands for an anterior past event even if reported. 

(2G) Dinosaurs lived in California in the Cretaceous Period* 

She knew that dinosaurs lived in California in the Cretaceous Period. 

(26SC) Dlnosauri su j&ivjell u Kallforniji u razdoblju krede* 

Znala je da sudlnosauri SSivjeli u Kallforniji u razdoblju krede. 

hZ, Tii^ verbal forms in E easily assuming the function of simultaneity are 
Uir? infiidtivc and the present participle; the patterning might lo a certain 
t:xit^j*t be parallelled vi ith that of the SC present. The structure in question is 
tlic sj.caliod 'accusative with infinitive or participle' after the verbs of 
perception: 

(27) We heard them come / coming down the stairs, 
(27SC) Cu-li smo ih kako su siSli / silaze niz stepenlce. 
The actions expressed by the infinitive in Eand the perfekt in SC should be 
tako[^ ks simultaneous with the verb of the main clause^ with emphasis on the 
wmpletion of tl*^ action. 

5. Interference problems encountered in expressions of simultaneity are 
,*f ob^Ll>' du« t J the underestimation of the importance of time sphere in English. 
This can be proved by the fact that students at a more advanced level seldom 
.n^ke errors in substituting (for purposes of drill) correct tens« forms in 
isolated sentences, but perform less salisfaclorily if saslgned a coiinected 
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p«B8age. Their SC time reference habit easlfy catches and retains those 
exceptional * ruled' about the present not being shifted in a number of cases 
listed in grammars* Convincing arguments supported by numerous examples 
are necessary before the student Is made aware of just where he went wrong. 



1. The term 'simultaneity' In linguistics should not be associated with Einstein's 
notions of simultaneity^ Linguistic considerations need not be based on 
princtples of theoretical physics, because this would mean correlating two 
systems - the physicist's 'objective reality* with subjective linguistic 
behaviour^ 
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14. Ibtd. 
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